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Foundations of Rural Welfare 


by 


Professor H. BELSHAW 


School of Commerce and Department of Economics 
Auckland University College’ 


In the promotion of direct measures to improve the conditions of 
workers on the land, the International Labour Organisation has played 
an active part from its earliest years.* But it is fully alive to the fact 
that in no sector of the world’ economy can freedom of want be achieved 
today in isolation. Hence, the Office welcomes the opportunity to publish 
the following article, which takes a broad view of rural welfare and 
places it in its perspective as an international problem. The writer 
advances the argument that while direct measures to improve welfare 
in the rural community are very important, indeed imperative, their 
effectiveness 1s limited by general economic and social conditions in 
the separate national economies. These, in turn, are affected by inter- 
national economic policies and programmes. Moreover, if measures 
designed to bring direct benefits to the rural community take insuffi- 
cient account of broader national and international effects, they may, 
in the long run, be self-defeating. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE DIRECT APPROACH TO RURAL WELFARE 


ROBLEMS of farm wages and conditions of work, of standards 

of income among tenants or peasant-proprietors, of relations 
between landlord and tenant, of health and education and rural 
amenities, of credit and co-operative organisation, require a great 
deal of patient investigation and constructive thinking at an in- 
timate level, by those who know the particular communities to 
which policies will apply. There is, however, always the danger 





1 Since this article went to press, Prof. Belshaw has been appointed Inter- 
national Research Secretary, Institute of Pacific Relations. 

2Cf. I.L.0., Studies and Reports, Series K (Agriculture), No. 14: Social 
Problems in Agriculture. Record of the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the 
I.L.O. (Geneva, 1938). 
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that specialists will use the microscope on the segment in which 
they are especially interested, so that vision is blurred on problems 
which are not really marginal, but rather interwoven. Equally 
there is the danger of failing to appreciate the possibility that 
problems of rural welfare may be incapable of solution by direct 
methods (or at least the solution may be limited) because they 
are themselves conditioned by broader economic and social prob- 
lems which must first be solved. 

The specialist in any particular problem as it affects the rural 
community may often be justified in taking as given the external 
conditioning factors (which in any case are often outside his juris- 
diction), because some amelioration of the situation is possible 
and cannot await the changes in external conditions necessary for 
a satisfactory solution of the problem as a whole. But to con- 
centrate on objectives directly affecting the individual or lesser 
community as substitutes for, or to the neglect of, wider considera- 
tions may do disservice to the cause of rural welfare and lead to 
the acceptance of standards well below those possible. 

For example, a worthwhile improvement in the standards of 
living of Japanese peasants might be achieved by a social policy 
which abolished rackrenting, improved credit facilities, and en- 
couraged co-operative organisation; but the extent of the possible 
improvement is sharply limited by per capita productivity in agri- 
culture. Any substantial improvement would require an increase 
in the size of holdings and a transfer of population from rural to 
urban areas, or rather, from farming to other industries, at a more 
rapid rate than the normal population increase in the rural areas. 
These, in turn, would demand an expansion of Japanese industry, 
which is dependent on an expansion of the export trade, and would 
require at the same time some relaxation of restrictions on agri- 
cultural imports.'! In short, the problem of rural welfare in Japan 
is revealed as only in part a problem of the countryside. It is 
equally an effect of general economic and social policies in the 
nation, and indeed in the world at large. This example could be 
multiplied.” 

The clear moral is that the problem of rural welfare must be 
approached not only from different angles, but also at different 














































1 These problems are comprehensively developed in two studies written by 
Andrew J. GRAJDANZEV, entitled Japan's Post-War Agriculture, and Problems 
of Agrarian Reform in Japan, and published in mimeographed form as Data 
Papers Nos. 1 and 4 by the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations for the Ninth Biennial Conference of the Institute, held at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, in Jan. 1945. 

2 For example, rackrenting, onerous credit conditions, and rural overpopula- 
tion are common in China, India, and other parts of the East and the problems 


are basically similar. 
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levels. It is a matter of experience that practical measures at the 
level of the individual or community have often been frustrated 
by national policies, and these latter by lack of an international 
policy to which national policies conformed. 


THE BROADER DETERMINANTS OF RURAL WELFARE 


The first task, therefore, is to decide on the broader pattern 
into which the detailed, immediate considerations of rural welfare 
must be fitted. 

The general thesis advanced here is the “‘conventional”’ one, 
that per capita productivity sets a limit to what can be done in 
improving the economic welfare of the rural community, and that 
other aspects of welfare are not normally prejudiced by policies 
which improve economic welfare.' Given existing techniques, 
material welfare may be improved by measures which redistribute 
income, or by the imposition of minimum welfare standards, which 
both redistribute income and effect some more direct, authorita- 
rian redistribution of demand, while their application may result 
in important improvements in productive efficiency. It is clearly 
the case, however, that average per capita productivity imposes 
definite limits even if the redistribution of income and of demand 
does not affect incentives to produce. It would hardly be neces- 
sary to state such elementary propositions were it not for the temp- 
tation to neglect the size of the cake when concentrating on the 
size of the pieces.” 


Conceptions of National Interest 


In considering world programmes or policies (which may in 
large measure determine the setting even of the problems of the 





1 This thesis would not hold good, of course, where welfare is conceived in 
terms of military strength; for in that event, improvements in economic welfare 
brought about by raising the level of consumption of rural communities might, 
in some circumstances, reduce war potential. 

For a statement of the case for the establishment of minimum welfare 
standards, cf. Prof. E. R. WALKER’s very persuasive article on ‘‘Minimum 
Welfare Standards as a Post-War Objective’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, pp. 417-433. Prof. Walker suggests methods 
whereby Governments would determine and apply minimum welfare standards 
covering not only food, but also other basic needs, such as education, medical 
attention, and housing. The writer is substantially in agreement with the case 
presented by Prof. Walker, who would not, he imagines, disagree with the thesis 
in the above paragraph; but the general impression left by Prof. Walker's article 
is that of insufficient emphasis on the importance of measures to improve efficiency, 
and of some exaggeration of the difference between his approach and that of the 
“conventional” economist. It is true, however, that the latter might hold the 
view that in some circumstances (e.g., in the case of China in the near future) 
Prof. Walker's objective might be reached more rapidly by the more “conven- 
tional” approach of raising aggregate national income by planned measures to 
increase productive capacity in general. 
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rural community in a particular country), it has to be recognised 
that the primary interest of national Governments is in promoting 
the security of their people against aggression, or the stability or 
expansion of their own economies. International proposals will 
be viewed through the spectacles of such interests, and these 
spectacles are often rather closely and narrowly focused. This is 
not to deny the sincerity of manifestations of sympathy for other 
peoples, or of expressions of willingness to co-operate in a new 
world order. It is seldom, however, that these will be permitted 
to interfere with what primary national interests are thought to 
be. Reservations may be rationalised as special cases, or as not 
in any event damaging the objectives of international policy, or 
there may be a genuine misunderstanding of the nature of inter- 
national economic relations. Soa Government may readily persuade 
itself that the protection of its manufactures by import and ex- 
change controls, or the encouragement of farm production by price 
maintenance policies and the dumping of surpluses abroad, does 
no damage to the prospects of an expanding world economy. Nor- 
mally the problem presents itself as the conferring of a benefit 
(or the removal of a disadvantage) to one sector of the economy, 
with the prospect of immediate and observable results, while the 
more important consequences are remote and concealed. Direct 
aid is given in a manner which circumscribes future possibilities. 

This is the basic error in agrarian protectionism as it was prac- 
tised between the wars; for although it may have improved the 
lot of an existing rural population producing within a given pattern 
of production, it reduced the incentive to those structural changes 
and shifts in occupational distribution which were necessary for 
improvements in productive capacity and for any substantial 
betterment of rural welfare in the long run. 

A particularly insidious danger, not easy to counter, is what 
has been called agricultural fundamentalism, the ‘widespread, 
deep-seated, persistent conviction that agriculture is, par excellence, 
the fundamental industry, and that farmers are, in a peculiar sense 
and degree, of basic importance to society’. Acceptance of this 
view makes it very difficult to appreciate the true significance of 
other sectors of the economy as they affect farming, and leads to 
discrimination in favour of agriculture, based on an attachment 
to the peasant way of life which is often over-sentimental and 





1 Joseph S. Davis: “Agricultural Fundamentalism", in Economics, Sociology 
and the Modern World: Essays in Honour of T.N. Carver my me Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1935), p. 5. For what is, at least by implication, a 
strong criticism of agricultural fundamentalism and agricultural protectionism 
ao United Kingdom, cf. ‘What Kind of Agriculture ?"’, in The Economist, 9 Oct. 
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which in fact damages agriculture by preventing a proper balance 
in the economy as a whole. Such attachment induces resistance 
to occupational changes necessary for economic well-being and 
has, in the past, “contributed much to produce the fresh wave of 
agrarian protectionism in Europe—even in Great Britain—to 
prevent competition of cheap imports from forcing contraction 
of agricultural classes there’’.! 

But national policies which damage other economies are not 
necessarily unwise from the point of view of the country in which 
they are followed. Some sacrifice of the advantages of interna- 
tional specialisation may be consciously accepted to promote 
greater self-sufficiency in foodstuffs or war materials because the 
prospects of peace are dubious. Or it may be accepted to promote 
greater stability in a world subject to economic fluctuations, or 
to facilitate gradual changes in the pattern of production in anti- 
cipation of changes which declining export markets are expected 
to force with some harshness on the economy. It is difficult to 
find an objective measure which would enable these considerations 
to be balanced against a smaller national income. 

Apart from certain short-term qualifications, and certain pro- 
visos referred to below, this article takes the view that the fullest 
development of national economies in general, and of conditions 
of rural welfare in particular, requires the distribution of world 
production to be determined by comparative advantages. In this 
way the fullest benefit of the international division of labour may 
be enjoyed. 


Prerequisites for Freer World Trade 


Certain requirements must be fulfilled if this condition is to be 
even approximately established and maintained. First, the threat 
of war must be substantially reduced so that the pressure towards 
self-sufficiency in preparation against it is removed. While this 
is of the first importance, it is beyond the scope of the present 
article to offer an ‘‘agenda for peace’’. Second, it is necessary to 
promote international co-operation, not only to induce world 
economic expansion and greater economic stability—that is, a 
steady upward trend of production and trade—but also to pro- 
vide assistance to those nations whose established economic patterns 
will require to be substantially modified in order to bring them 
into harmony with the requirements of a co-operating world and 
an expanding world economy. Nations cannot be expected to 





1 Joseph S. Davis, loc. cit., p. 6. In continental Europe, and to a less extent 
the United Kingdom, agrarian protectionism was also motivated, of course, by 
the desire to achieve a greater measure of self-sufficiency in the event of war. 
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adjust their economies unless the cost appears to be justified by 
the prospects of expansion in other directions, and in some cases 
where the adjustments are substantial, unless help is given from 
those nations which enjoy the advantages of international colla- 
boration without the necessity for such drastic structural changes. 
Nevertheless, the moral pressure exerted through agreements to 
co-operate internationally may well make it politically easier to 
reverse policies which are ‘“‘anti-mondial’’. 

These considerations are especially germane to the problem of 
agricultural reconstruction and rural welfare. But the interests 
of agriculture are not limited to policies and programmes directly 
applying to farming or farm products. At least as much impor- 
tance must be attached to measures not specifically applying to 
agriculture but aiming at the expansion of world production and 
trade in general, freed from undue fluctuations. The intractability 
of production in farming, the high proportion of fixed costs, the 
difficulty, in the face of a demand which for many products is 
inelastic, of escaping from the squeeze of declining profits by cutting 
costs or expanding output, give agriculture a greater interest than 
most other industries in a buoyant and stable market.’ 

Proposals directed to the ends referred to have been widely 
canvassed and need only to be mentioned. The Bretton Woods 
agreements provide for an International Monetary Fund and an 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The 
contribution of the former will lie in providing exchange to assist 
in the early re-establishment of world trade (and thereafter, to 
meet temporary shortages), stabilising exchange rates, reducing 
the incentives to restrictive trade policies, and eventually enabling 
exchange restrictions on current transactions to be removed. The 
latter will give some assistance to the expansion of production and 
trade by facilitating the provision of funds for capital development 
in economically less advanced countries. But the assistance avail- 
able from these institutions is likely to be limited, and there are 
still gaps to be filled. In particular, international arrangements 
are needed: (1) in the provision of funds, especially dollars, for 
an “intermediate” period of, say, five to ten years to enable Great 
Britain to liquidate blocked balances, and to permit other countries 
to meet urgent capital needs and re-establish stocks?; (2) in the 
form of capital assistance to economically less developed countries 
in much greater volume than seems likely from the International 





1 For an analysis of some aspects of this problem, see H. BeELsHaw: “The 
Profit Cycle in Agriculture’, in Economic Journal, Mar. 1926, pp. 29-49. 

* The need for this kind of credit is well developed in J. B. ConDLIFFE: Prin- 
ciples of Exchange Stabilization, shortly to be published. 
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Bank; (3) in the directing of foreign investment for capital con- 
struction in such a manner as to help to offset the fluctuations in 
private investment; and (4) in the negotiation of multilateral 
trade agreements to lower tariffs and other trade barriers. 


The United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation 


The proposals of the United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture! and of the Interim Commission set up by one of its 
resolutions? lay the foundations for an international organisation 
directed specifically towards improving nutritional standards, 
promoting agricultural reconstruction, and increasing rural pros- 
perity and welfare. ‘“‘The means to be employed’’, to quote the 
first report of the Interim Commission, “‘will include the promo- 
tion of research, the dissemination of knowledge, the exchange of 
services, and the making of recommendations for international 
and national action, in which the Organisation might in some 
cases be directly involved, with regard to the improvement of 
nutrition; the production, distribution, and consumption of foods 
and of fibres and other agricultural products; and the development 
and conservation of agricultural, forestry, and marine resources.’”* 
The report attaches considerable importance to the provision of 
international credit for agriculture, which it interprets as cover- 
ing not only the conventional forms but also credit for adjustments 
in the interests of agricultural reorientation and better standards 
of nutrition‘; and to international commodity arrangements for 
both agricultural and non-agricultural products, which should 
be co-ordinated under the supervision and direction of a single 
international authority.’ If the new organisation—which, it is 
understood, is to co-operate closely with other international agencies 
concerned with rural welfare and agricultural production—is 
fashioned in terms of this report and conducted in its spirit, it 
holds great promise in several directions. It would marshal ex- 
perience and promote enterprise towards improvements in rural 
welfare. It would enable trends of production and demand to be 
anticipated more readily than in the past, thereby facilitating the 





1U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE: United Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture, Hot Springs, Virginia, May 18-June 3, 1943. Final Act and Section 
Reports (Washington, D.C., 1943). Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, 
No. 2, Aug. 1943, pp. 139-156. 

2 First Report to the Governments of the United Nations by the Interim Com- 
mission on Food and Agriculture (Washington, D.C., 1 Aug. 1944). Cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 502. 

3 First Report by the Interim Commission, op. cit., p. 11. 

4 Ibid., pp. 22-24. This also raises the necessity for a freer trade policy to 
enable interest and other charges to be financed. 

5 Tbid., pp. 24-25. 
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more sensitive adjustment of national production programmes. 
It would do much to promote demand by nutrition and other 
policies, and to improve productive efficiency. For some years 
after the war, at least, commodity agreements are necessary for 
the orderly liquidation of surpluses and the achievement of greater 
stability in production. Such agreements, together with the greater 
body of knowledge on requirements and trends of production, 
would make it easier to effect an orderly transition to a pattern 
of production which takes account of the competitive advantages 
of separate areas. But of themselves they can hardly ensure so 
desirable a result. Moreover, in so far as surpluses accrue, especially 
during the period when organised relief measures are necessary, 
commodity agreements could be used to dispose of them at low 
cost to areas where people are in need—people who would normally 
be outside the market. This would help to sustain the returns of 
producers, and at the same time use surpluses for socially desirable 
ends, during the transition to a different pattern of production 
more consistent with the requirements of the world situation. 
But the promise of such international machinery will not be ful- 
filled, and indeed much harm may even be done to rural welfare, 
if it concentrates on technical aspects to the neglect of broader 
economic implications; for in view of the characteristics of demand 
for farm products, increases in productive efficiency will lead, as 
in the past, to the problem of surpluses. Even the stimulation 
of demand by nutrition programmes, urgently needed for the 
health and well-being of large populations and itself requiring 
support from broader economic policies which increase general 
productive efficiency, can only delay such a situation. 

It is to be hoped that such a warning is gratuitous. But it 
needs to be clearly understood that full acceptance of the economic 
implications of a policy of enough food of the right kind for all 
consumers, and of steady and adequate income for all farm pro- 
ducers, would undermine the basis of policies directed towards self- 
sufficiency to which many countries have become firmly attached. 
Even nutrition policies have their dangers if they are interpreted 
as meaning that each country should direct its efforts to producing 
within its own borders the foodstuffs necessary for adequate nutri- 
tion. 

While possible limitations on the effectiveness of nutrition pro- 
grammes, and even possible dangers if they are too narrowly in- 
terpreted, should not be disregarded, this is not to deny that such 
programmes should be placed in the forefront of national and in- 
ternational social policy. 

The Hot Springs Conference provided useful directives for such 
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a policy. It recommended, inter alia: investigation of the extent 
and causes of malnutrition and deficiency diseases, and the estab- 
lishment of dietary standards; an undertaking by the Govern- 
ments and authorities represented at the Conference to establish 
national nutrition organisations; and the establishment of an 
international organisation to provide mutual assistance, exchange 
information and experience, and make proposals for appropriate 
national and international action.' 

Among individual nations, this involves application, in the 
field of nutrition, of the minimum welfare standards advocated 
by Professor Walker.? It suggests the desirability not only of in- 
vestigation, education, and propaganda, but also of authoritarian 
intervention designed to make available the necessary foods where 
standards are deficient. For example, this might take the form of 
free milk or free meals to school children, properly balanced meals 
in public institutions, encouragement to business concerns to pro- 
vide similar meals for their staffs, improvements in the machinery 
of distribution, action in one form or another to stimulate local 
production where this is inadequate and cheaper supplies cannot 
be obtained from abroad, or subsidies to cheapen supply, and so on. 
Ideally, subsidies are better paid indifferently in respect of both 
local and imported supplies; but this is too much to hope for as yet. 
The main points to bear in mind are the following: Nutrition 
policies should be parallel to policies which aim at increasing per 
capita productivity in general, and not substitutes for them. The 
methods adopted should violate the principle of comparative 
advantage as little as possible. When such violation occurs, it 
should only be after full exploration of various possible methods 
has shown it to be unavoidable; that is, it should involve the con- 
scious acceptance of an economic cost in the form of somewhat 
lower efficiency to achieve a particular end of social policy. 


STRUCTURAL DISTORTIONS IN PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Acceptance of the principle that standards of living in general 
and of rural welfare in particular will have the surest possibilities 
of improvement in the long run if regions are specialised in produc- 
tion of the type for which they are best fitted, without ‘‘artificial”’ 
stimuli and protections, poses a dilemma in the immediate post- 
war world. The war itself and the exigencies of relief will have 
created structural distortions which must be remedied if the world’s 





” a Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, op. cit., Resolutions 
-X, pp. 11-16. 
* See above, p. 281, footnote 2. 
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productive capacity is to yield its full fruits'; but to effect a remedy 
by the unrestricted play of competition would have consequences 
so harsh that no Government would accept them. So it is generally 
agreed that controls of various kinds must continue for some time, 
partly to determine priorities to meet demands of varying degrees 
of urgency, out of supplies which bear little relationship to needs, 
and partly to effect adjustments in some sort of orderly sequence. 
The dilemma consists in the fact that such controls for the time 
being continue to protect vested interests and that pressure groups 
will resist their removal. Moreover, pre-war traditions in support 
of agrarian and other forms of protection have not been dissipated 
by the war and there will be a disposition towards their continuance 
or restoration. Some Governments are already committed to 
policies which will continue or intensify structural distortions’, 
and there are proposals in the air which, from the best of motives, 
may well have the same effect.* 

The continuance of structural distortions in agriculture need not 
necessarily originate in agricultural policies. Equally the blame 
may lie with commercial policies which protect manufacture. 
These may reduce the capacity of agricultural economies to change 
occupational distribution in favour of manufacture, by limiting 
markets abroad for the manufactured goods to the production of 


which they might turn. Moreover, the problem of adjustment will 
be complicated if national and international programmes fail to 





1 Included among the causes of distortion in the structure of agricultural 
production are changes in relative demand to meet the exigencies of war; changes 
in capacity to produce owing to the degree of direct interference by enemy action; 
changes resulting from alterations in the availability of transport; changes in the 
manpower available and in technical advances, including mechanisation; differing 
degrees of deterioration of soil and depletion of livestock and depletion of agri- 
cultural plant; and the development of non-agricultural substitutes. 

2 Note, for example, the price maintenance programme for farm products in 
the United States. This promises 90-92% per cent. of “parity price’’ for a wide 
range of farm products, the parity price being one estimated to give the same 
purchasing power as existed during the period of comparative farm prosperity 
preceding the first world war. The price maintenance measures are to apply for 
the two calendar years following the year in which the war ends. Under a recent 
Surplus Property Disposal Act (Oct. 1944) it becomes possible to assist in the 
maintenance of domestic prices by enabling farm products to be sold abroad at 
competitive world prices. In effect this gives permission to dump abroad with the 
aid of subsidies. Cf. United States News, 15 Sept. 1943, and article by John H. 
CRIDER, in New York Times, 6 Oct. 1944. 

§ Note, for example, the apparent leaning towards import quotas, subsidies, 
bilateral agreements, or other restrictive or discriminatory devices in support of 
an expanded British agriculture in the laudable desire to improve nutrition 
standards, evidenced in British proposals of recent years. See, for example, 
A Post-War Agricultural Policy for Great Britain, memorandum prepared by a 
group of peers (London, Vacher & Sons, 1943), pp. 3-5; Our Land; The Future of 
Britain’s Agriculture, report by the British Labour Party (London, 1942), p. 7; 
NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION: Agriculture and the Nation: An Interim Report on 
Post-War Food Production Policy (London, 1943), pp. 9-11; and Lord AppDISsoN: 
A Policy for British Agriculture (London, V. Gollancz Ltd., 1939), Ch. XII. 
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prevent a post-war cycle of boom and depression. This problem, 
however, would involve comprehensive discussion in its own 
right. 

The attainment of a reasonably balanced world economy 
demands a great deal of authoritative exposition and public dis- 
cussion so that the nature and significance of structural distortions 
and the desirability of a closer conformity of production with com- 
parative advantages may be more fully appreciated by politicians 
and the public. It requires the formulation of such an objective 
as the long-run policy of international organisation, and necessitates 
institutional arrangements on an international scale to move to- 
wards the objective by progressive steps. The report of the Interim 
Commission already referred to, buttressed by other forms of in- 
ternational co-operation', could establish the necessary institu- 
tional framework, provided that the aims actually endorsed by a 
world organisation were, in fact, broad enough. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the issue reduces itself to the willingness of the separate 
nations to follow programmes consistent with the above objective. 
In respect of countries which receive assistance for the rehabilita- 
tion of their economies after the war, it would be a not unreasonable 
condition that such assistance should be applied in directions to 
which the economy was suited. Such a condition should not be 
imposed unilaterally. It should represent the decision of an inter- 
national authority and be associated with a multilateral agreement 
to lower trade barriers. 

























LoNG-TERM POLICY AND RURAL WELFARE 






In respect of the long-run period, three major considerations 
are selected for brief mention: the determinants of demand and 
supply, the maldistribution of population, and the problem of 
stabilisation. 







Determinants of Demand and Supply 






It is a matter of experience that increases in agricultural effi- 
ciency have enabled the demand for primary products to be satis- 
fied by a smaller proportion of the population. As the income of 
the individual rises, a smaller proportion is spent in meeting basic 
needs, and a larger proportion on less urgent requirements. I[n- 
creases in agricultural efficiency may be expected to continue and 
to accentuate this process. The attempt at one and the same 
time to raise agricultural efficiency, increase or even maintain 














1 See above, pp. 285 et seq. 
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existing farm populations, and improve the economic position of 
the farmer is one of the most glaring examples in the modern world 
of the failure to apply proper economic principles in public policy 
—and one of the most serious in its consequences.! 

Unless it can be offset by policies which expand world demand, 
a continuing improvement in agricultural efficiency will exert a 
drag on rural welfare, as it did between the wars. Moreover, its 
influence may well be strengthened by other forces, in particular 
by the advent of stable or declining populations in the United 
Kingdom and western Europe, which have been the main “‘deficit’’, 
or importing, countries, and by the development of substitutes 
of non-agricultural origin. New uses for agricultural products and 
the continuing industrialisation of important countries such as 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. will no doubt alleviate the 
pressure. The signs are not propitious, however, unless the serious- 
ness of the threat is appreciated and strong supporting measures 
are taken. 


Need for Shifts in Occupational Distribution and in Production 


The most direct among these supports would be institutional 
programmes, for example, in relation to diet, along the lines 
supported by the Hot Springs Conference.? Such programmes 
would be likely to yield higher labour returns in the contiguous 
areas and reduce the pressure of competition on more remote, 
surplus-producing countries whose export products are less perish- 
able. This would only be likely to hold good, however, 
if these programmes were associated with an increase in 
the production of protective foods, such as fresh’ milk, fruit 
and vegetables’, and with improvement in the distribution 
of such goods. But it is easy to succumb to wishful thinking; for 
in view of the prevailing low standards of per capita productivity 
in extensive regions, direct nutritional measures alone are likely 
to be disappointingly limited and gradual in their effects on rural 
welfare. Other problems must be tackled before any substantial 
and continuing improvement in rural welfare can be expected, at 
least in many important regions: (1) The pressure of population on 





1 This line of argument is, of course, by no means original, but it has had little 
effect on public policy. See, for example, Joseph S. Davis: “Observations on 
Agricultural Policy”, in Journal of Farm Economics, Nov. 1937, especially pp. 
867-868, and ‘‘Agricultural Fundamentalism’’, loc. cit.; also A. G. B. Fisuen: 
The Clash of Progress and Security (London, Macmillan & Co., 1935). 

2 United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, op. cit., Resolutions 
III-X, pp. 13-16. These, of course, would be an application, in an important 
sector, of the minimum welfare standards proposed “ Prof. Walker. 

3 For example, in the United Kingdom and continental Europe. 
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resources must be relieved by measures calculated to improve 
per capita productivity in general, and not simply in farming. 
(2) There must be a transfer of population from farming tonon-farm- 
ing pursuits in regions where standards of living are relatively low. 
(3) There must be some regional shift in agricultural production 
from areas where farm labour income is low to where it is high. 
Strictly, these desiderata raise different aspects of the same prob- 
lem rather than indicate separate problems. (4) As a general back- 
ground condition, tending to facilitate these aims and to dis- 
courage hampering, defensive policies, a close approximation to 
continuing full employment must be achieved. 

These objectives bring us back to the necessity for capital 
assistance to countries in which low average per capita income is 
symptomatic of great relative pressure of population on resources, 
in order to facilitate industrialisation and the development of 
transport, communications, electrification, irrigation, flood control, 
and so on.' Although such measures would be of direct assistance 
to rural welfare by promoting greater efficiency and specialisation 
of production according to localities or regions, their main effect 
would be in the promotion of industries which would exert a pull 
away from farming occupations. Where the mores of the people 
are conducive to a high birth rate, as in China, for example, further 
steps would be required in the encouragement of a lower birth rate. 
Otherwise, increased productive capacity would be taken 
out in population increase rather than in improved living 
standards. 

An obvious further requirement would be the lowering of trade 
barriers in order to enable borrowing countries to meet the service 
on loans and in order to provide markets for industrial products 
of the developed industries. This would lead, as a corollary, to 
a shift in the relative importance of different farming regions, 
because, under conditions of freer trade, commercial farming 
countries producing for export would enjoy some advantages 
through the expansion of markets in areas previously protected, 
and through improvements in the capacity to buy. 

It does not follow that either the area under cultivation or the 
volume of production would decline as the result of an occupa- 
tional redistribution away from farming; for the aggregate pur- 
chasing power of non-farming populations would increase, while 
improved methods of cultivation would become possible. A transfer 
of production towards perishable protective foods and away from 





1 For a thesis similar to that advanced in this essay, cf. I.L.0., Studies and 
Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 36: World Economic Development, 
by Eugene StaLey (Montreal, 1944). 
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the products of commercial farming areas producing for export 
would, however, be a necessary condition in many regions if a con- 
traction of cultivation is to be avoided. Under pre-war conditions, 
holdings in China and eastern and southeastern Europe, for example, 
were so small that the surplus product per holding, or per agricul- 
tural worker, which was available for urban populations was also 
inconsiderable. Hence the purchasing power of the rural popula- 
tions over industrial commodities was tiny and the ability to save 
as a basis for capital improvements was trivial. Occupational 
redistribution along the lines indicated would open up the possi- 
bilities of improvement by promoting an expanding world economy 
and raising the marginal net productivity of labour and capital 
throughout the world; and by raising national incomes, especially 
in economically less developed regions. These would provide the 
background for improvements in rural welfare. The direct effects 
would be felt in a number of ways. A reduction in the proportion 
of farm to total population might be expected', especially where 
holdings are now small and rural overpopulation exists. This 
should result in an increase in the demand for farm products, an 
expansion in the size of holdings, an increase in the purchasing 
power of rural communities, and an increased capacity to make 
capital improvements and adopt mechanised methods. A policy 
of the sort indicated is therefore a necessary prerequisite of any 
substantial improvement in rural welfare.’ 

Greater success than during the years between the wars in pro- 
moting stability at a level approximating to full employment 
would be necessary to achieve the desired results. This would 
require co-operative international action, for example, in currency, 
exchange, and investment policy, and, possibly, commodity agree- 
ments, supported by appropriate national programmes.* In the 





1It does not follow, of course, that there would be a reduction in the pro- 
portion in every country. It might conceivably expand in some of the more 
efficient commercial farming areas. 

2 It is necessary to issue the warning that the shift in occupational distribu- 
tion necessary to achieve a proper balance is sometimes so great, as for example 
in China or India, that the ultimate goal could only be reached after a consi- 
derable period of time. 

3 See, for example, Alvin H. HANSEN: ‘World Institutions for Stability and 
Expansion”, in Foreign Affairs, Jan. 1944, pp. 248-255. The reference to com- 
modity agreements is somewhat hesitant, because commodity control in the past 
has usually been far from successful and because of the danger that agreements 
may operate to protect high-cost producers. In the immediate post-war years, 
the case for commodity agreements to dispose of surpluses in orderly fashion and 
facilitate readjustment is strong. Experience with these will help to decide how 
far they should be established as permanent institutions. Properly devised and 
administered, they could prove useful permanent instruments, especially in rela- 
tion to crops with a long gestation period or a heavy fixed capital expenditure. 
In respect of such crops in particular, the dangers of control may in any case be 
less than those arising from the lack of it. 
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event of failure, attempts will be made to shelter the separate 
national economies by various forms of protection, or by price 
maintenance policies, and these will contribute to the continued 
distortion of world production and trade in both agriculture and 
manufacture. 


NATIONAL RURAL WELFARE PROGRAMMES 


The approach outlined here would exert a pull away from 
farming by offering more remunerative employment opportunities, 
and a push by the pressure of competition on the less efficient 
from the more efficient producing areas. 

It is neither desirable nor to be expected that the pressures 
will be permitted to exert their full effect by making the position 
of the countryman intolerable. An acceptable programme would 
require the following: 


(1) Any move towards the reduction of trade barriers or 
the removal of price maintenance policies should be in stages inter- 
nationally agreed upon, to give time for adjustment. 

(2) Capital assistance from the wealthier countries to 
develop alternative employment and help in such physical transfers 
of population as are needed should be accepted as a sine qua non 
of such international agreements. 

(3) National measures would be required to assist in- 
dividuals and families in the transfer to other occupations or 
places. j 

(4) The necessity for other measures, to improve the 
welfare of those who remained in farm occupations and rural com- 
munities, would still have to be recognised. 


Although the pull exerted by remunerative employment in 
industry, public utilities, and public works might be substantial 
in some areas, there would often be a great deal of inertia to be 
overcome, and positive measures would be required to offset the 
financial and social costs of movement. These might include voca- 
tional guidance and placement services, training for non-farming 
occupations, financial help to cover the cost of movement, adequate 
housing facilities in areas towards which population is moving, and 
in many cases some financial aid by loans or other means to assist 
in re-establishment. The costs of transfer might sometimes be avoid- 
ed or substantially reduced by improvements in transport and the 
development of electric power which facilitate the decentralisation 
of industry. Such decentralisation might occur either through the 
encouragement of home industries or through the establishment 
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of new industries in rural centres.'. The scope for the former is 
probably limited, however, and it is not easy to enforce satisfactory 
conditions of work and remuneration. In general, decentralisation 
of industry is likely to be hampered by inertia, lack of knowledge, 
distance from financial centres or facilities, and the hazards of 
establishment away from industrial and commercial centres which 
enjoy a prestige advantage and better ancillary services.2 Some 
public assistance would normally be warranted in order to remove 
or reduce these handicaps, for the advantages of a properly balanced 
occupational distribution and of a proper geographical distri- 
bution of people are so widely spread that some part of the cost 
of bringing them about might reasonably be borne by the wider 
community. Such assistance might take the form of regional 
surveys, advisory services, the improvement of public facilities, 
the training of workers, improvements in credit and financial 
services, and loans or other financial aids to new industries. 


Causes of Rural Depopulation 


The general argument must not be taken to support the view 
that all causes of rural emigration, past or future, are desirable, 
even where rural overpopulation exists. If the general arguments 
here advanced are accepted, it is true, of course, that technical 
progress on farms, the transfer of some farm or associated processes 
outside the sphere of the rural economy into the factory or work- 
shop, new employment opportunities in urban areas as the result 
of economic progress in general, and the contraction of the margin 
of profitable cultivation owing to market changes are all factors 
which should be allowed to exert their influence.* The position 
may be different where the movement is due to depletion of soil 





1Cf. U.S. NationaL Resources BoarpD: Supplementary Report on Land 
Planning, report of the Land Planning Committee of the National Resources 
Board, especially pp. 9-10 and p. 37, for a discussion of the movement towards 
decentralisation of industry in the United States and the causes thereof. Even 
in Australia and New Zealand, where the problem of rural overpopulation can 
scarcely be said to exist as yet, smaller urban centres are becoming interested in 
planned regional development and the encouragement of local industries. In 
part, this is motivated by the desire to find employment for young people without 
their having to go to large cities. The problem ramifies into that of planned 
land use as covered in the United States by the reports of the Land Planning 
Committee of the National Resources Board and in the United Kingdom by the 
Scott and Uthwatt Reports (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, 
—_ oo pp. 197-206: ‘‘National Planning for Town and Country in Great 
ritain”’). 

2 In some countries, for example, the United States, experience of the decen- 
tralisation of war industries may do much to remove these impediments. 

3 That is, in the sense that they should determine a policy which facilitates, 
rather than hampers, movement, not in the sense that economic forces should be 
allowed to exert full play with no regard for the hardships occasioned to indivi- 


duals. 
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fertility, devastation by pests or diseases, or the inadequacy of 
rural services and amenities.' It is not inconsistent with the view 
that rural overpopulation should be avoided to deplore the opera- 
tion of these causes, since soil depletion, pests and diseases reduce 
the capacity to support population even as they drive it away, 
while the inadequacy of rural services and amenities does not 
commend itself to the social conscience and may actually be a 
hindrance to improvement in efficiency. 

The question raised by this last consideration is, however, one 
of some difficulty. Where population is sparse (whether a region 
is overpopulated or not) the cost of services is likely to be high, 
sometimes prohibitively so. Even in more densely populated rural 
areas, the cost is frequently higher than in urban areas. Where 
this is associated with overpopulation, the low standard of living 
may preclude the provision of adequate services out of local reve- 
nues. In any event, there is a strong case for grants-in-aid, or State 
aid to ensure reasonable equality of service financed in accordance 
with the principle of capacity to pay rather than that of cost of 
service, if only because a healthy and well-educated citizen is 
a national as well as a local asset. Moreover, there is the important 
consideration that those who migrate to the cities are usually the 
younger, active workers. The cost of their upbringing has been 
borne in the country, but their capacity to produce and pay taxes 
accrues to the community to which they migrate. In this sense the 
country subsidises the city. Quite apart from any differences in 
per capita cost, full local responsibility for education, health, and 
care of the aged throws a disproportionate burden on the rural 
community.? On the other hand, it is reasonable to appropriate 
to the community any unearned increment due to the extension 
of rural amenities. 


Some Effects of Emigration from Rural Areas 


The general effect of migration from rural to urban areas is 
to prejudice the age distribution of the rural population and im- 
prove that of the cities in terms of the proportion of productive 
workers. This is a factor which must be taken into account in 
attempts to solve the problem of rural overpopulation, as also 


_ ‘For an examination of the causes of migration from the rai in the 
United States, see U.S. NATIONAL REesouRCEsS Boarp, » 2. cit., pp. 5-15 





* The same applies to the financing of highways wit heavy through traffic. 
During the years 1920-1929, “fully a third of the migrants from the farms to the 
cities and villages [in the United States] were under 15 years of age, more than a 
third were 15 to 25 years of age, and nearly a tenth were 25 to 35 years old”’ (U.S. 
NATIONAL RESOURCES BOARD, op. cit., Part I, p. 2). 

It would be an interesting speculation to push the question further and en- 
quire how far the United States and other young countries benefited from the 
receipt of immigrants the cost of whose upbringing had already been met. 
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must the possibility that an improvement in rural services and 
amenities may weaken the incentive to move. The effects of move- 
ment on age composition strengthen the case for the decentralisa- 
tion of industry, more especially as they give the city a cost ad- 
vantage over the countryside which is in part more apparent than 
real. In so far as such decentralisation is uneconomic, and an im- 
provement in rural services and amenities reduces the mobility 
of labour, the case is strengthened for positive help to movement 
of the kinds mentioned above. The effect of rural welfare policy 
in deterring desirable movements of population is of course not 
an adequate argument against such a policy, Quite apart from 
its direct justification in improving the well-being of the individual, 
it should increase efficiency, stimulate intelligent enterprise, facili- 
tate judgment on relative opportunities, and increase the capacity 
to engage in other occupations. Nevertheless, where the cost of 
providing rural services and amenities! at all comparable with 
those of urban areas is unduly high, this should be given much 
greater weight than in the past, in determining whether or not the 
promotion of new settlement is desirable, or even in withdrawing 
areas from occupation. Equally it is important to plan any new 
settlement so as to make it easier and cheaper to provide adequate 
minimum welfare standards. Settlement in new countries has 
seldom given sufficient consideration to this principle. 

In areas devastated by war, the slate is to some extent clean, so 
that more attention can be given to the considerations advanced 


in the preceding paragraphs. 




























Necessary Elements in a Rural Welfare Programme 








Improvements in rural welfare brought about by relieving 
the pressure on the land and by expanding markets would require 
to be supported by other programmes, some of which have already 
been touched upon. In summary, the necessary measures would 
include: 


(1) Agrarian reform directed to such ends as the redistribution 
of land and the establishment of holdings of an economic size, 
the consolidation of holdings where these are scattered, as in some 
parts of Europe and Asia, the abolition of rackrenting as in Japan, 
China, and India, and the development of new forms of tenure, 
for example, collectivisation or national ownership, where the 
rural community is prepared for such changes in tenure’; 





















1 Including, for example, health and educational services, housing, and cultural 


facilities. 
2 The problem of tenure is of basic importance and is often a prerequisite to 
other agrarian reforms, but it must be reserved for separate discussion. 
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(2) Improvements in labour legislation, social insurance, health 
services, and the like; 

(3) Improvements in farm management and techniques, in- 
cluding increased mechanisation; 

(4) Improvements in agricultural credit, insurance, marketing, 
the provision of farm supplies, and other services, where possible 
by co-operative methods; 

(5) In the United Kingdom at least, the transfer of production 
towards the more perishable protective foods and away from 
products that can be more efficiently produced under extensive 
conditions of commercial farming; 

(6) The development of research and improvements in educa- 
tional facilities, including adult educational services; 

(7) The establishment of soil conservation programmes and the 
development of public works, including transport, electric supply, 
river control, and irrigation.! 


The relative importance of the items listed, and the concrete 
applications would, of course, differ from country to country. 
Thus the development of practical programmes is a matter for 
specialists in the separate fields who know the people and their 


problems in some detail. Nevertheless, the mere formulation serves 
to show the variety and complexity of the problems to be faced 
and removes any suggestion that mere reliance on the principle 
of comparative advantage cum international co-operation will 
solve the problem of rural welfare. There is far too much leeway 
to be made up for that. 

The question may, of course, be raised: Is not a policy self- 
destroying which aims at improving rural welfare by measures 
which rely a great deal on increasing agricultural efficiency ? The 
answer must be in the affirmative if markets are closed, foreign in- 
vestment is meagre and uncertain, and attempts are made to main- 
tain existing farm populations. The answer is very different, how- 
ever, if we postulate a smaller rural population in certain areas, 
freer markets, and capital assistance to provide alternative em- 
ployments through the development of industry and public utilities. 
But it is well to accept the probability that the long-run trend will 
be in directions still requiring a smaller proportion of the world’s 





1 For a concise but comprehensive “background” discussion of the problems 
listed as they affect European peasantry, see RoyaL INsTITUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS: Agrarian Problems from the Baltic to the Aegean. Discussion 
of a Peasant Programme (London, 1944). For a summary analysis of the problem 
of rural overpopulation and of possible solutions, see Dr. Rudolf Bic antic: ‘Excess 
Population in European Agriculture”, in Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1942, pp. 141-145. 
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population engaged in agriculture, and to regard this, not as some- 
thing to be resisted, but as an inevitable concomitant of economic 
progress. 


THE AGRICULTURAL WAGE EARNER 


The position of the agricultural labourer is closely connected 
with both the balance of population between rural and urban pur- 
suits and the general standard of rural services and amenities; for 
if these latter are unsatisfactory for rural communities in general, 
they are frequently hopelessly inadequate for the rural worker 
and his family.! It is notorious that wages, hours of work, provision 
for holidays, provision against unemployment, sickness and acci- 
dent, housing standards, and education are usually very much 
less favourable in rural than in urban areas. It would be difficult 
to find a country in which this does not apply. Such contrasts 
exist, although in a less degree, even in countries, such as New Zea- 
land, where minimum wages and conditions of work are fixed by 
law for workers employed on farms. 

At the same time there are complaints in many countries of the 
decline in numbers and quality of farm workers.* 

The reasons for such decline are to be found in the increased 
use of machinery and other methods which economise labour’, 
including seasonal labour, in small opportunities for promotion, 
unsatisfactory minimum welfare standards, and the pull to the 
towns exerted by employment opportunities and urban amenities: 
in short, in the superior net advantages in town occupations. In 
general, they are a response to the trends which make for a de- 
clining relative importance of agriculture. 


Reasons for Relatively Unfavourable Conditions 


Relatively unfavourable wages and conditions of work and social 
security arise partly from the difficulty experienced in establishing 
effective systems of collective bargaining and in the official en- 





1 The poorest groups of tenants and occupying owners are of course often in a 
position which is little, if any, better. 

2 Cf. Social Problems in Agriculture, op. cit., p. 20. 

% In the United Kingdom, the total number of workers occupied in agriculture 
fell from 1,591,300 in 1881 to 1,198,000 in 1931. “Continued migration of the 
young and gw has created a real shortage of skilled workers’’—Viscount 
Astor and B. bohm Rowntree: British Agriculture (London, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1938), pp. 211-212. 

The complaint is not confined to Great Britain, however; for example, New 
Zealand farmers have protested for years at the difficulty in obtaining skilled 
labour. See H. BetsHAw: “Agricultural Labour in New Zealand”, International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933, pp. 28, 34. 

‘ This is both a cause and an effect. 
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forcement of minimum standards. They are not unconnected with 
the impossibility in many older countries, and the increasing 
difficulty in newer countries, for the farm labourer to finance 
land purchase and so ease the competition for jobs by moving 
out of the farm labourer class. 

In no small measure, however, conditions which have existed 
are prima facie evidence of rural overpopulation consequent on 
insufficient mobility of labour. If anything like the perfect com- 
petition of the textbooks operated, the trek to the towns would 
have assumed even larger proportions. The farm labourer would 
have been the first to go, followed closely by the more depressed 
tenants and small proprietors. 

The inability, in any case, of farm employers to maintain 
standards of wages and working conditions comparable with those 
in other occupations is an additional factor of some importance. 
This is closely connected with the cost structure of agriculture’, 
and with the problem of land values, which in turn is a part of 
the wider question of land tenure. A high proportion of the costs 
of agriculture consists of fixed charges, and other costs such as 
wages and taxes are sluggish, while the economic lag of produc- 
tion is another condition causing costs to rise and fall slowly. Dur- 
ing an improved price situation, net revenue tends to increase 
more than in proportion to gross revenue. Moreover, during the 
trade cycle, the swing of prices at the farm tends to be greater 
than on the market owing to the relative fixity of intermediary 
costs. The result of these conditions is that aggregate labour and 
management income rises and falls much more than in proportion 
to prices and gross income.’ 

If the bargaining position of farm labourers were stronger, it 
would be possible for them to use the occasion of improved pros- 
perity to obtain wage and labour conditions comparable with those 
of manual workers in other occupations. In general, however, 
there is a lag in wages. Existing wages, labour conditions, and 
amenities, as items in cost, are among the elements which deter- 
mine the margin of profitable cultivation and the surplus which is 
capitalised into land values. The lag in wages and in improve- 
ments in these conditions causes the surplus to be greater than 
otherwise, and the margin of profitable production to be extended. 
But when once these processes are completed, whether as part of 
an upward trend or of the upward phase of the trade cycle, an 





1 From the present point of view, rent and interest on mortgages on land are 
loosely regarded as costs. 

2 For a general analysis, cf. H. BetsHaw: ‘‘The Profit Cycle in Agriculture”, 
loc. cit. See also W. C. Dampier WHEeTHam: “The Economic Lag of Agriculture”, 
in Economic Journal, Dec. 1925, pp. 536-557. 
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intractability of costs emerges at a higher level.! Farmers can 
then say with some justification that they are unable to pay higher 
wages or to improve conditions of work. Furthermore, if a depres- 
sion develops, the higher level of fixed charges leads to heavy 
pressure on the few items of cost in which reductions can be made. 
Wages are one of these items. ‘‘Because of their weakness in bar- 
gaining, farm labourers, though slow to share in farm prosperity, 
are thus quick to feel the effects of any fall in farm prices.’’? The 
consequences of this situation were noted in New Zealand, for 
example, in the early nineteen-thirties, when the fall in wage rates 
during the depression is believed to have been “‘much greater on 
farms which had been bought at inflated prices and were heavily 
mortgaged than on farms whose owners had been in possession for 
a longer period and had a smaller burden of interest charges to 
carry’. The situation affects a sufficient number of farms to 
impose a restraint on improvements in the condition of rural work- 
ers. In so far as agriculture is unable to offer labour conditions com- 
parable with those in industry, it is prima facie evidence of the 
overvaluation of land, and the overextension of the margin. This 
is a neglected point of fundamental importance to rural welfare, 
and especially to conditions of rural labour. It is probably of very 
general application, but is especially applicable in newer countries 
where land transfers are frequent.‘ 






























Essentials for Improvement 





We are thus brought back by another route to the importance 
of achieving a proper balance between populations and production 
in agricultural and other pursuits. It seems to justify certain con- 


clusions: 


(1) The most effective methods to improve the lot of the rural 
worker are those which succeed in increasing the efficiency of agri- 
culture and per capita income in farming. We must, however, 
repeat the warning that increased efficiency does not necessarily 

























1 In younger countries especially, the upward trend of prices from the middle 
*nineties to the early nineteen-twenties led to an increase in land values in excess 
of that warranted by the current situation at any time, in anticipation of further 
improvements. By whatever test, land was chronically overvalued on the market; 
but this was rectified, until further land transfers, by further improvements in 
prices. 

2E. J. Ricugs: “Agricultural Planning and Farm Wages in New Zealand”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, Mar. 1937, p. 296. 

* Ibid., p. 320. 

4 It seems to follow from the fact that land values are a capitalised surplus, the 
size of which is affected by wage payments. The point is discussed briefly in E. J. 
Ricugs, loc. cit., pp. 296, 302, 320-321, and 326-328. 

5 This view appears to have been expressed in the majority of the national 
reports analysed in Social Problems in Agriculture, op. cit., p. 97. 
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lead to higher per capita income unless appropriate changes are 
made in the rural population. This re-emphasises the importance 
of promoting mobility both to and from agriculture." 

(2) Having regard to the relatively weak bargaining position 
of the rural worker, it is not sufficient to leave it to economic forces 
unaided to improve conditions of rural labour. Increased pro- 
fitability in agriculture may make it possible to raise standards 
to those enjoyed in other occupations, but such improvement is 
not inevitable nor even likely; for a great deal of the increased 
profit may go into increased capitalisation or an extension of the 
margin of cultivation unless these are controlled. Hence positive 
measures must be applied as a matter of public policy to ensure 
that farm labour shares in the improvement. These would include 
improvements in collective bargaining and in methods of wage 
determination, limitation of hours of work, holidays with pay, 
improved housing, social insurance against unemployment, sick- 
ness, and accident, and improved educational facilities.’ 

(3) The great importance of land tenure reform, aiming, inter 
alia, at holdings of an economic size, greater opportunities for the 
farm labourer to acquire land, greater stability in returns, and 
restraint on overcapitalisation and speculative increases in land 
values, cannot be overstressed. 


As with rural welfare in general, the problem of the farm labourer 
requires for its solution manifold approaches at different levels. 
Direct approaches to strengthen his bargaining position and to 
improve amenities are needed, but the over-all necessity is that 
he should be functioning in a healthy and well-balanced economy. 








1 See above, pp. 293-294. 
2 Cf. Social Problems in Agriculture, op. cit., especially pp. 93-97. 





Organised Medical Care in Chile 
by 


A. FLoreEs and Manuel DE VIADO 
International Labour Office 


When the International Labour Conference adopted ai its Twenty- 
sixth Session in May 1944 a Recommendation (No. 69) concerning 
medical care, it was taking up a subject on which—uniltke that of 
social insurance—tt had previously done little work. The reason is 
that the idea of providing a progressive, collectively organised health 
service for the population as a whole is of comparatively recent origin. 
One of the pioneering steps in this field was the Preventive Medicine 
Act adopted in 1938 in Chile, the country which was also the first 
in Latin America to introduce compulsory social insurance. Some 
account of Chile’s achievements in the sphere of social medicine has 
appeared in earlier issues of the Review.' In the following pages 
the present organisation of the country’s medical care service 1s de- 
scribed in greater detail. 


INTRODUCTION 


N recent years public attention has been drawn to medical 

problems more than ever before, and to the steadily growing 
claim that medical care should be made available to all citizens 
irrespective of income, age, political creed or race, and granted 
under the most favourable conditions possible, satisfying a high 
standard of efficiency and technical knowledge. 

It is perhaps paradoxical that the same nations which have 
perfected their war machinery for the destruction of life have also 
tried to develop national institutions for the maintenance and im- 
provement of health, for the care of the individual when he is 
ill, for his reintegration into the economic life of the nation after 
recovery, and for the betterment of the physical conditions which 
are at the foundation of a strong and healthy race. The gradual 
awakening to the importance of medical care is a general pheno- 
menon, to be seen, though in different forms, in totalitarian as in 

‘Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIIL, No. 2, Aug. 1938, pp. 
161-189: ‘‘The Chilean Preventive Medicine Act’’, by Eduardo Cruz CoKkge L.; 
Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, pp. 25-43: “Social Medicine in Chile”, by Salvador 


ALLENDE G.; Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 123-135: ‘“‘The Aims and Achieve- 
ments of the Chilean Preventive Medicine Act’’, by Manuel pg ViaDo. 
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democratic nations, in countries which are economically weak as 
in those which are economically strong, in predominantly agri- 
cultural and in highly industrialised countries, in hot countries 
and in cold, in countries of homogeneous racial structure and in 
those made up of a variety of elements. Many Governments have 
taken cognisance of this new “health consciousness’’, and reviews, 
newspapers, radio, and commentators have made it their task to 
give wide publicity to the essential principles of such schemes as 
the Beveridge Report and the Government programmes in Great 
Britain, the Marsh Report and the Heagerty Plan for Canada, 
and the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill in the United States.' The 
new health approach is also apparent in recent legislation on sick- 
ness insurance in the Latin American countries, and, similarly, in 
the measures contemplated by the national Governments of liber- 
ated countries, where the problem will be one of salvaging rather 
than merely protecting the health of the people.® 

The provision of complete and comprehensive medical care for 
the whole population meets chiefly with two obstacles: the high 
cost involved, and the opposition, in some countries, of large sec- 
tions of the medical profession. We are convinced that neither 
of these obstacles will prove insuperable. Just as the nations, in 
a supreme effort, have found the economic means of defending 
themselves against aggression and annihilation by the armies of 
the enemy, so, too, they will succeed in finding the means to fight 
the diseases that assail the health of their people. And it would 
be contrary to the mission of the medical profession to oppose 
making the most efficient professional care available to all citizens, 
even though this might involve a diminution, if not of their basic 
incomes, yet of their share in excess profits. 

This new movement has not sprung up spontaneously, but is 
the outcome of a slow and gradual development resulting from 
the social and economic cross-currents of the inter-war period. 
In the medico-social field it signifies the consecration of a revolu- 
tionary concept similar to that inspired by the new economy and 





1 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, pp. 46-57: “Social Security Plans in 
Great Britain”; No. 5, May 1943, pp. 591-616: ‘‘Social Security Planning in 
Canada”’; Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, pp. 247-250: “‘A Bill to Extend Social 
Insurance in the United States”. 

2 Cf. INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY: Provisional Bulletin, 
No. 1: “Panorama of Social Insurance in the Americas” (Feb. 1943). See also 
International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, pp. 19-37: “Social 
Insurance Reform in Ecuador”, by F. A. L6pgz ArTETA; Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, 
“Social islation in Paraguay’’, by César R. Acosta, pp. 40-46; Vol. XLIX, 
ewe 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, pp.473-481: “A National Health Service for Great 

ritain’’. 

*Cf., for example, International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945, 
pp. 141-166: “A Programme of Social Insurance Reform for Czechoslovakia’’, by 

mil SCHOENBAUM. 
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the new technique which will shape the world of tomorrow, emer- 
ging from the present chaos. 

For many decades, countries large and small have tried to 
organise, for certain groups of the population, the medical care 
which is now rightly claimed by the whole population. On the 
American Continent, the first steps in this direction were taken 
by a small country on the coast of the Pacific Ocean—Chile— 
where more than ten years ago thefaundationswere laid for a system 
by which, through the services of the State and of public institu- 
tions, the population may receive all the necessary medical care, 
and where untiring efforts have since been made to improve, com- 
plete, and extend the care provided. 

The following survey of medical care services in Chile has not 
been made with a view to claiming priority for Chile in the in- 
troduction and application of these new and controversial ideas, 
but is meant as a contribution to the common effort of the nations 
to provide that part of social security which is related to the health, 
the working capacity, and the well-being of the mass of producers 
—an effort to protect the human capital which is the cornerstone 
of the economic, social, and political structure of the peoples. 


HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 


Chile, discovered in 1529, was, like the majority of the Latin 
American countries, conquered and colonised by the Spaniards, 
who brought to the new colony the first adumbrations of capitalism 
but also important elements of the old feudal organisation. They 
also brought with them all the qualities and defects attaching to 
their race and their individualist traditions and to the political 
structure of the Spanish Crown. 

The first years of the occupation were years of military prowess 
in the fight against the exuberant and dangerous forces of nature 
and against the indigenous population, which never admitted 
defeat; there could thus be no question of a settled national econo- 
my, and production was limited to such goods as were indispensable 
to a people engaged mainly in warfare. 

During the colonial period—the beginnings of which can be 
dated back to the middle or close of the seventeenth century—the 
Chilean economy may be termed agricultural, though mineral 
production, chiefly of gold and silver, was already of some im- 
portance. The Indians were the only source of labour available, 
and in the large cities—in fact, but sleepy townships—a small 
number of craftsmen supplied the developing colony with the 
necessary manufactured goods. These craftsmen as a class, how- 
ever, were not prosperous, and the guilds, powerful as they were 
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in Spain at that time, were unable to adapt themselves to vastly 
different conditions, unsuited to the division of labour and the 
resulting occupational differentiation. With the warriors and the 
first settlers arrived also the religious orders, and in their ranks 
we find the pioneers of social progress who demanded minimum 
conditions of labour and welfare for the colonies. Thus the laws 
for the protection of the Indians (Leyes de Indias) were passed, 
which among other things required the employer to provide all 
necessary medical care for his domestic servants and for the in- 
digenous workers employed in the mines. The Spanish Crown, 
moreover, entrusted the religious orders with the building and the 
management of the first hospitals, which later on were to become 
the basis of the Chilean hospital system. In these hospitals medical 
care was given to the penniless exclusively by way of charity, and 
even measured by the standards of the times neither the quality 
nor the quantity of this care can have amounted to much. 
Towards the end of the colonial period the aspect of the Chilean 
economy had somewhat changed; although agriculture continued 
to be the main source of national wealth, the country also im- 
ported manufactured and luxury goods from Europe to meet the 
demands of the local aristocracy. With this trade the first com- 
mercial employees, both national and international, made their 
appearance, and also the first immigrants to engage in such occupa- 
tions. Certain industries began to introduce machinery, and various 
skilled occupations could now develop, especially in the textile 
industry. During this period there were no far-reaching changes 
in the method of granting medical care. A certain number of 
doctors came to the distant country and established themselves 
in practice; a university was inaugurated and the first national 
degrees in medicine were conferred. The religious orders, in the 
name of the Spanish Crown, continued to build hospitals and 
homes for the aged, but always on a strictly charitable basis. 
Meanwhile, the rising Chilean aristocracy was gaining power, 
and its desire to rule the political and economic destinies of the 
country, combined with the influence of such external events as 
the French Revolution and the American War of Independence, 
led to the separation of Chile from the Spanish Crown at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. The national revolution brought a 
change in economic outlook; attempts were made to develop foreign 
trade to the utmost,and the enemies of Spain extended their policies 
of economic penetration to the rising Republics of the American 
Continent. Export trade also gained in importance, and the mineral 
industry began to share with agriculture first place in the national 
‘economy. With its 2,500 miles of coastline and with the sea as 
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its most spacious and economical highway, the country built a 
merchant navy, and this in turn facilitated the export of the copper 
and nitrate produced by the industries which for many years have 
been the foundation of Chilean economy. This period also saw 
the organisation of government properly so-called and of the 
various branches of public administration, the construction of 
railways and the rise of new industries, a development that led 
to an ever-increasing differentiation of occupations, and, with 
the spread of industrial mechanisation, to the emergence of a 
working class. With the advent of the new republican Government, 
welfare services, including hospitals, came to be the concern, if 
not a function, of the State. In 1819, with the support and under 
the guidance of the Government, local assistance boards (juntas 
locales de beneficiencia) were created. Their resources were derived 
from donations and legacies and from private charity in general, 
and out of these funds they gradually increased the number of 
hospitals, and granted hospital care to all citizens who needed it 
but lacked the means to obtain it at their own expense. The system 
of public assistance underwent changes paralleling those in the 
economic, social, and cultural fields, and the substantial advances 
in medical science also benefited the hospital institutions of the 
assistance boards. Towards the end of the nineteenth and beginning 
of the twentieth centuries, the concept of social duty gradually 
replaced that of charity, and the economic and administrative 
structure of social assistance was transformed accordingly. The 
major part of the local assistance boards’ income, previously derived 
from the philanthropic efforts of private individuals and institu- 
tions, now came from State subsidies or other sources of revenue 
authorised by special legislation. As regards the organisation of 
social assistance, a special section was set up in the Ministry of 
the Interior in 1886 to report on and supervise the work of the 
local boards. In the first years of the twentieth century, the boards 
began to co-ordinate théir activities and to unite under a central 
autonomous direction, a step that eventually led to the creation 
in 1932 of the single and centralised agency which is at present 
responsible for the direction, administration, and management of 
all hospitals in the country. 

In the field of environmental hygiene and general health services, 
measures such as quarantine had already been taken on various 
occasions during the colonial period to prevent the spread of di- 
seases from neighbouring countries, and Fray Manuel Chaparro, 
for the first time in history, successfully applied vaccination against 
smallpox. The Republic, living up to this tradition, attempted from 
the outset to organise national health services. The great cholera 
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epidemic which swept the country in the middle of the nineteenth 
century led to a consolidation of these efforts and to the creation, 
also in the Ministry of the Interior, of a department entrusted with 
the most important and urgent public health tasks. Subsequently, 
the political Constitution of the country expressly sanctioned the 
establishment of a national health service which, at present, func- 
tions in virtue of the Public Health Code approved in 1931. 

Around the turn of the nineteenth century, mutual aid or 
friendly societies were formed, which gradually extended their 
field of activity, increased their membership, and provided medical 
services by concluding contracts with doctors who, as a rule, were 
paid prescribed fees for services rendered. It was not, however, 
until after the first world war that the workers of the country 
united and acquired greater influence through their trade union 
organisations, and that the wave of social reform which swept 
the world set new political forces to work in Chile. The increasingly 
effective participation in public affairs of certain sections of the 
low-income classes, as well as political events, accelerated (but 
at times hampered) the application of the principles of social legisla- 
tion which the governing classes had promised to apply, and in 
1924 compulsory social insurance was introduced for the whole 
working population by a series of enactments, medical care being 
provided under the sickness insurance schemes for all manual 
workers, whether agricultural, commercial or industrial, self- 
employed or in domestic service, and for a large proportion of 
public and private salaried employees. At the same time, State 
action was co-ordinated in the General Directorate of Welfare 
and Social Assistance, which controls the hospital system of the 
country, and the Government department dealing with public 
health was given its permanent structure. In 1924, a Ministry 
was created to supervise the activities of all the agencies responsible 
for medical care, that is, the agencies in charge of public health, the 
hospitals, and the medical care services of the social insurance 
_institutions. Sickness insurance and hospital care were supple- 
mented in 1938 by the passing of the Preventive Medicine Act, 
which requires the medical services of the social insurance funds 
to organise compulsory periodical examinations with a view to 
detecting and treating at an early stage certain diseases of the 
first importance in the social pathology of Chile. 

At the present time Chile, whose production consists chiefly 
of two or three minerals and whose export trade depends on those 
minerals, is aiming at the development of manufacturing industries 
to transform its own raw materials. In this economic evolution, 
the State, through its autonomous institutions, plays a role all 
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the more important as private initiative is in many cases incapable 
of great and extensive enterprises. The population, ethnically 
homogenous and greatly influenced by European culture, is crea- 
ting its own mode of cultural expression, and the civic education 
of the producing classes, with their trade union organisations, is 
an unmistakable sign of social progress. In the medical field, the 
country has at its disposal a medical profession the majority of 
whose members are working for the State or for other public in- 
stitutions and who are aware of their social mission; and the health 
equipment of the country is such as will furnish an excellent basis 
for the development of its medico-social activities. 


PRESENT STRUCTURE OF HEALTH SERVICES 


As a result of the historical and social developments outlined 
above, both preventive and curative medical care services are 
under the supervision of a single Ministry, and are provided through 
three agencies: social insurance, social assistance, and the public 
health authorities. Thus the social insurance funds have medical 
care services for administering their benefits in kind. Secondly, 
the General Directorate of Welfare and Social Assistance is re- 
sponsible for the provision of hospital care, given under the head 
of assistance but not of charity; and the General Directorate of 
Child and Youth Protection provides medical care, also by way 
of assistance, for mothers and children who are not covered by 
social insurance. Thirdly, the General Directorate of Health, a 
Government agency, is responsible for environmental hygiene. 
This general structure of health services is shown in simplified 
form in the following diagram: 
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Labour, which covered all matters relating to medical care and 
other health services provided through the three agencies mentioned 
above and was also responsible for the administration of labour 
legislation. After having undergone various transformations, this 
Ministry was split into two: one, to deal exclusively with labour 
questions; the other, first known as the Ministry of Hygiene and 
later as the Ministry of Health, with all the other matters for 
which the old Ministry used to be responsible. The services of 
the General Directorate of Hygiene, of the Central Board of the 
Directorate of Welfare and Social Assistance, and of the social 
insurance funds were placed under the Ministry of Health, which 
in 1932 was renamed the Ministry of Health, Social Insurance and 
Assistance (Ministerio de Salubridad, Previsién y Asistencia Social) 
and still functions under that name. The head of the Ministry, 
in addition to being the immediate administrative chief of the 
Department of Health and Chairman of the Central Board of the 
Directorate of Welfare and Social Assistance, was also chairman 
of some of the governing bodies of the social insurance funds, in- 
cluding the fund to which all manual workers are affiliated. An 
important change was brought about by Act No. 7200 of 21 July 
1942 and Decree No. 6-4817 of 26 August 1942, which provide 
that the Minister of Health shall, in addition to his other func- 
tions, be ex officio chairman, with the right to vote, of the govern- 
ing bodies of all social insurance institutions, whatever their scope 
or their benefits. The new statutes also empower the Govern- 
ment to approve, modify, or revise the annual budgets of these 
institutions. 

To sum up, the Minister of Health, Social Insurance and Assis- 
tance, in his threefold capacity as administrative head of the General 
Directorate of Health, chairman of the institution responsible for 
hospital care, and chairman of the social insurance institutions 
which provide medical benefits, is in a position to lay down guid- 
ing principles for the country’s medico-social policy, in conformity 
with the general policy of the Government. This means, in practice, 
that the Minister personally attends the meetings of the governing 
bodies of the Central Welfare Board, the Workers’ Insurance 
Fund, and the National Medical Service for Salaried Employees, 
that is, of those institutions which, in one way or another, pro- 
vide medical and hospital care for the population as a whole. The 
Ministry further controls, through its Social Insurance Depart- 
ment, the activities of the social insurance funds, and the Medical 
Section of the Department keeps a periodical check on the medical 
care provided by the services of the funds; in addition, the Di- 
rector of the Department, or his representative, sits on all the 
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governing bodies of the social insurance institutions, with the right 
to speak but not to vote. 


The General Directorate of Health 


The General Directorate of Health (Direccién General de Sani- 
dad), whose authority, as already mentioned, derives from the 
Public Health Code assented to by Decree No. 226 of 15 May 
1931, as subsequently amended, deals with all matters relating to 
environmental hygiene and general health services. The Director- 
General of Health, its head, is responsible for the work of the ser- 
vices of epidemiology, prophylaxy, and immunisation, with their 
special sections for water-borne diseases, typhus, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, venereal diseases, etc.; cancer prevention; nutri- 
tion, food control, and nutritional hygiene; industrial hygiene; 
drinking water supply, sewage system, and housing; sanitary engin- 
eering, international sanitation; control of pharmacies and labora- 
tories and of chemical, pharmaceutical, and biological products; 
control of the medical and allied professions; vital statistics; health 
education and propaganda; and experimental medicine. 

To ensure the efficient protection of public health, the country 
has been divided into health regions (provincias sanitarias), each 
under the direction of a regional medical officer of health; the 
regions are, in turn, subdivided into districts under the control 
of a district health officer. The municipalities, which previously 
had exercised some form of health supervision in such matters as 
food control, housing, etc., have had their duties in the field reduced 
to the supervision of street lighting and cleaning, city embellish- 
ment, etc., all their other duties having been taken over by the 
General Directorate of Health. 

Some interesting experiments have been made with the aid 
and co-operation of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Inter- 
_American Co-operative Public Health Service with a view to im- 
proving the water supply and sewage system of the country, and 
to building and operating a number of health units similar to 
those existing in the United States. Owing to this co-operation, 
it has also been possible to establish a School of Public Health, 
which has recently been inaugurated, and to organise practical 
training courses for health visitors, as well as to grant scholarships 
for post-graduate training in the United States. 

More recently, the General Directorate of Health has assumed 
the onerous responsibility of fighting dangerous epidemics of 
typhus and meningitis. It was also entrusted with the task of 
preventing the spread of infectious diseases during the earthquake 
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of 1939, which devastated six large provinces; on this occasion more 
than 250,000 anti-typhus and paratyphus vaccinations were 
carried out among the population of the earthquake area and per- 
sons entering or leaving the danger zone. As a result, not a single 
case of epidemic disease was experienced, although the supplies 
of drinking water were disorganised or even destroyed. 

The General Directorate of Health is financed by annual grants 
provided for in the State budget. The members of its technical 
staff are deemed to be public servants; they are paid according to 
their rank in the civil service, and are entitled to sickness in- 
surance benefits and pensions from the social insurance fund for 
public employees. They are moreover protected by special legisla- 
tion concerning compensation in case of accident or death in the 
course of service or in times of epidemic. 


The General Directorate of Child and Youth Protection 


Applying the principle that all matters concerning childhood 
and adolescence should be centralised, the Government, by Decree 
No. 6-4817 of August 1942, replaced the several State institutions 
dealing with these matters by a single department, the General 
Directorate of Child and Youth Protection (Direccién General de 
Proteccién a la Infancia y a la Adolescencia), responsible to the 
Ministry of Health. This reorganisation did not, however, affect 
the activities of the maternity services of the Workers’ Com- 
pulsory Insurance Fund or of the children’s hospitals administered 
by the General Directorate of Welfare and Social Assistance. 

The head of the new department, the Director-General, is a 
chief medical officer who is assisted by a council presided over by 
the Minister of Health and composed of the Director-General of 
Elementary Education, the Director-General of Labour, the Di- 
rector-General of Welfare and Social Assistance, the Director- 
General of Health, the Vice-Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
of the Workers’ Compulsory Insurance Fund, the Director-General 
of Social Aid, or their representatives, as well as a juvenile court 
judge and a delegate of the private institutions for the protection 
of children, both of whom are nominated by the President of the 
Republic. 

The General Directorate, in addition to guiding and supervising 
the activities of private institutions, is the agency through which 
the State fulfils its duty to afford medical and social aid and pro- 
tection to expectant and nursing mothers and to children of all 
ages until adolescence, whatever their social situation. 

The annual budget of the State sets aside the funds required 
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for the maintenance of this public service. The members of the 
medical and allied professions who work for the Directorate do so 
in the capacity of public servants and thus enjoy the rights and 
benefits of the social insurance institutions for public employees. 
They receive a monthly salary, fixed with reference to their grade 
and responsibility in the civil service. The Directorate carries 
out its work through technical departments for eugenics and ma- 
ternity care; child welfare; care for minors living under abnormal 
conditions; supervision of foster homes; and dental care. It also 
has clinics for mothers and babies where preventive and curative 
care is given, dental clinics, behaviour clinics, homes and clubs for 
children, and institutions for minors, and it supervises some 500 
private institutions. During its first full year of working the De- 
partment assisted 5,485 mothers and 143,559 children, of whom 
11,703 were infants, 8,215 pre-school children, and 123,641 school 
children (101,880 children attending elementary schools, virtually 
all of which are free and belong to the State; 10,122 attending 
secondary schools; and 11,639 at special schools). Its dental ser- 
vices attended to 324,889 mothers and children; its section for 
minors living under abnormal conditions dealt with 4,833 children. 
It recently organised a system of identification by finger and foot 
prints of all newborn babies, under which 15,000 cases have al- 
ready been classified. 


The General Directorate of Welfare and Social Assistance 


The General Directorate of Welfare and Social Assistance 
(Direccién General de Beneficiencia y Asistencia Social), which 
since 1932 has been governed by the provisions of Act No. 5115 
consolidating all previous legislation in the matter, is an autono- 
mous public body which, under the direction of a medical man, 
the Director-General, is managed by a Central Board, whose 
Chairman is the Minister of Health and whose members comprise 
ex officio the Director-General of the institution, the Director- 
General of Health, the Vice-Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
of the Workers’ Compulsory Insurance Fund, the Dean of the 
Faculty of Biology and Medical Science of the State University, 
and five representatives of the President of the Republic. All 
the hospitals, homes, mental hospitals, and orphanages of the 
nation are owned and administered by this body, which is also 
responsible for the building of new, and the repair and maintenance 
of existing hospitals, financed out of its own budget or special 
appropriations. Its annual budget is made up principally of direct 
or indirect State subsidies and of the income derived from its 
own property, such as buildings and estates bequeathed to it by 
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private benefactors, as well as of payments received from other 
institutions or private persons for services rendered. The members 
of the technical staff are treated as public officials, receive the 
salaries fixed for their grade, responsibilities and length of service, 
and are covered by the social insurance scheme for public em- 
ployees. Apart from the general secretariat and the legal, accoun- 
ting, and budget departments, the department which deals with 
the planning and building of hospitals, the central purchasing 
department, the statistical and publications sections and the 
library, the institution has a medical department which directs 
and supervises the technical work of its hospital establishments 
through inspectorates and services for medicine, dietetics, dentistry, 
pharmacy, nursing, and social work. To ensure the most efficient 
management of the hospitals, the country is divided into hospital 
regions, placed under the supervision of a regional medical officer, 
who is responsible for the co-ordination and management of the 
medical and assistance institutions in the region. Each region has 
a central hospital, to which the other hospitals and the local rural 
and urban health centres are attached. 

The organisation of the institution may be illustrated by the 
following diagram: 
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In 1943, the medical services of the General Directorate of 
Welfare and Social Assistance admitted 294,991 patients to its 
177 hospital establishments (equipped with 26,574 beds); in ad- 
dition, 795,680 persons out of a total population of 5,023,539— 
according to the last census—were attended to at the out-patient 
departments of the institution, leaving out of account the assistance 
provided in its homes, mental hospitals, and orphanages. 


The Social Insurance Funds 


The idea of protecting employed persons against the risks 
inherent in their life and labour by means of organised social in- 
surance, an idea which originated in Europe in the nineteenthcentury, 
took root in the American continent in 1924 when the compulsory 
social insurance funds for workers, for public employees and jour- 
nalists, and for private salaried employees, and other funds of 
less importance, were created in Chile. These institutions cover, 
generally speaking, the risks of invalidity, old age, and death, 
grant benefits proportionate to salary or wages and to the period 
of contribution, and derive their financial resources from con- 
tributions by insured persons, employers, and the State. They 
also insure their members, more or less comprehensively, against 
the risk of sickness. 


Medical Services of the Workers’ Compulsory Insurance Fund. 


Manual workers, whether agricultural, industrial, commercial, 
self-employed, or engaged in domestic service, are insured with 
the Compulsory Insurance Fund (Caja de Seguro Obligatorio), 
which counts some 1,250,000 members. They are entitled, in case 
of sickness, to cash benefit, which is payable for twenty-six weeks— 
a period which may be extended to fifty-two weeks—and amounts 
to 100 per cent. of wages for the first week, 50 per cent. for the 
second week, and 25 percent. for the remaining twenty-four weeks. 
In maternity cases 50 per cent. of the wagesare granted during 
the six weeks preceding and the six weeks following the confine- 
ment; in addition, a nursing allowance amounting to 10 per cent. 
of wages is paid during not more than twelve months. The Fund 
also provides medical care, including surgical treatment, pharma- 
ceutical supplies, and hospitalisation without charge, as well as 
obstetrical care for the wives of insured persons and medical care 
for their children under two years of age. As employed persons, 
manual workers are further entitled to cash benefits and benefits 
in kind under the Preventive Medicine Act No. 6174 of 1938, 
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which provides that a special medical board may grant an em- 
ployee who suffers from tuberculosis, syphilis or cardio-vascular 
disease a ‘‘preventive rest’’ period on full pay. 

The Compulsory Insurance Fund is an autonomous institution. 
At the head is a Vice-Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic, and a tripartite Governing 
Body, presided over by the Minister of Health and consisting of 
three representatives of employers, three of the insured persons, 
and two of the medical profession, together with the Director of 
the Social Insurance Department, who is also a medical man. The 
Fund’s income is derived from contributions of employers and 
insured persons, State subsidies, and the yield of its reserve funds, 
which are invested in urban house property, rural estates, Govern- 
ment bonds, shares, etc. For purposes of administration the Fund 
is divided into a central and regional directorates. The central 
directorate comprises, in addition to its medical department, 
legal, actuarial, administrative, accounting, architectural, and 
control departments. 

The medical service of the Fund, after the latest reorganisation, 
consists of fifteen regional administrations and the central medical 
department, which determines the policy to be followed in the diffe- 
rent sections of the service. This central department acts through a 
medical inspectorate and the following specialised sections: ma- 
ternity and child welfare; tuberculosis; venereal diseases; preventive 
medicine; invalidity; pharmacy; bio-social service; dentistry; social 
service (health visitors); popular health instruction; scientific 
research; and economic control. 

The services have at their disposal health equipment consisting 
of 176 urban clinics, 433 rural medical posts and stations, and 97 
other units, at which 998 physicians and 2,307 members of allied 
professions are employed. All members of this staff receive salaries 
corresponding to the grade they occupy in the hierarchy of the 
service, which takes into account the qualifications, responsibilities, 
and seniority of the officers, who are also compulsorily insured 
with the Fund for Public Employees. In 1943, the consultations 
given by the service numbered 3,640,000; 39,256 maternity cases 
were attended to; 3,523,123 prescriptions for medicines and baby 
food were issued; the number of treatments and injections given 
was 4,780,000; and that of dental attendances was 388,527. 

The importance of these medical services of the Fund to the 
nation’s health may be gauged by the fact that its maternity and 
child care section attends 24 per cent. of the total annual number 
of births in the country and 28 per cent. of the infants under the 
age of two years, and that the preventive medicine section, from 
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its inception in 1938 to 1943, examined 633,491 manual workers, 
among whom 6 per cent. were found to be suffering from tubercu- 
losis, 6.7 per cent. from syphilis, and 4.3 per cent. from cardio- 
vascular diseases. Although definite results are not yet available, 
it is estimated that of the total number of tubercular patients who 
undergo treatment 60 to 70 per cent. recover. 

The general organisation of the Fund’s services, and more 
particularly of its medical department, may be shown by the 
following diagram: 
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The National Medical Service for Salaried Employees. 


Non-manual workers—public employees, salaried employees 
in banks, industry and commerce, seamen, and others—are affiliated 
to various social insurance funds, which have a total membership 
of about 200,000. These funds grant cash benefits in case of 
sickness, ranging from benefits equivalent to full wages in the 
Provident Fund for the Mercantile Marine to the grants and 
loans made by the funds for public and private salaried 
employees. They also provide some measure of medical care, 
varying from complete care for the insured person and his family 
in the case of seamen to a very limited range of care in that of 
private employees. The members of all these funds, are, more- 
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over, entitled to the cash benefits and the care provided under the 
Preventive Medicine Act. 

Preventive medical care for all contributors to these insurance 
funds, and such curative medical care as non-manual workers are 
entitled to under the relevant statutory provisions, is furnished 
through the National Medical Service for Salaried Employees 
(Servicio Médico Nacional de Empleados). This autonomous public 
institution was established by Decree No. 32-1552 of 14 November 
1942; its Vice-Chairman and Chief Medical Officer is assisted by 
a Governing Body, whose Chairman is the Minister of Health 
and whose members include the Vice-Chairman of the institution, 
the vice-chairmen of the three social insurance funds for merchant 
seamen, public employees, and private employees, respectively, 
six persons representing the various unions of salaried employees, 
and one representative of the Chilean Medical Association. 

The income of the institution is derived from the contributions 
which the social insurance funds are required by law to devote to 
the provision of medical care for their members and from fees re- 
ceived in return for services rendered. It has nine regional services 
and a medical department comprising sections for tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, heart diseases, and curative medicine; a pre- 
ventive medicine board and a rest cure department, with sections 
for the supervision of sanatoria, social service and nursing; a dental 
department, with sections for preventive and curative dental care; 
an administrative department; and a department of supervision 
and research, with sections for bio-statistics, medico-economic 
control, and research and publications. 

The health equipment of the institution consists of 42 permanent 
medical units in the principal ports and industrial and mining 
centres of the country, three sanatoria and one rest home, and two 
mobile motorised centres providing medical care in districts where 
the insured population is sparsely settled. Both preventive and 
curative medical care are given by 195 physicians and 686 members 
of allied professions, all of whom receive salaries corresponding to 
their grade in the hierarchy of the service, their conditions of 
work being governed by the statutory provisions for employees of 
public institutions other than State departments. These health 
workers also enjoy the social insurance benefits provided by the 
fund to which they were affiliated before the unification of the 
Service. 

In 1943, the number of persons examined by the Service was 
47,484, the number of attendances under the preventive medicine 
scheme, 609,809, and under the curative medicine scheme, 128,792. 
The number of dental attendances was 400,073. 
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The general structure of the National Medical Service for 
Salaried Employees may be seen from the following diagram: 
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Other Social Insurance Medical Services. 


A number of other funds, such as that for Santiago municipal 
employees and workers, that of the National Savings Bank, the In- 
surance Fund of the State Railways, and the Social Insurance Insti- 
tution of the Armed Forces and the National Police, have their own 
medical service, both curative and preventive. Preventive care is 
granted in virtue of the Preventive Medicine Act. Special mention 
should be made of the Institute of Traumatology and the district 
clinics of the Industrial Accident Fund, which grant benefits in 
kind in case of employment injuries. 


The expenditure of all these bodies and institutions which 
furnish medical care, under the head of assistance, or social insurance, 
or public health services, amounted in 1943 to a sum equivalent to 
25 per cent. of the total national budget for the year, which slightly 
exceeded 3,000 million pesos. 

The question thus arises whether it would not be possible to 
secure a better use of these resources by entrusting the provision 
of medical care, not to separate institutions, but to one single 
body. 

As will be seen from the above outline of the present situation, 
the governing idea in the organisation of the State and semi-official 
medical services is their direct dependence on a Minister who, as 
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administrative chief in some cases or as chairman of a governing 
body in others, and as the authority responsible for the final ap- 
proval of the budget, is in a position to lay down general guiding 
principles, both for the technical work and for the policy of these 
services. As there are practically no other medical services, it may 
be said that the Minister can determine the health and social wel- 
fare policy of the whole country. 

Owing to this organisation, it is possible to combine the indis- 
pensable central control under Government responsibility with the 
desirable and necessary participation of the medical profession 
and of the sections of the population directly concerned, and in 
this way to achieve a compromise between those who favour a 
complete socialisation of medicine, suchashas existed in the U.S.S.R. 
for the last twenty-five years, and those who would insist on the 
maintenance of the old individualist traditions, which are incom- 
patible with the technical, economic, and social progress of the 
world. 


CARE OF THE SICK AND MEDICAL WorRK 


The various institutions of whose organisation we have given 
an outline work in practice in close collaboration. To give as clear 


an idea as possible of their working, we shall choose as examples 
of persons who need medical care, first an insured manual worker, 
then an insured salaried employee, and finally a non-insured citizen, 
and we shall follow them from the centres giving first aid to those 
for highly specialised treatment. 


Insured Manual Workers 


When a manual worker, for instance, an agricultural labourer, 
needs medical care, he turns for first aid to the local centre of the 
Compulsory Insurance Fund, in this case, the rural medical post. 
These centres have a medicine chest containing all the elements 
required for giving first-aid treatment. They are under the per- 
manent charge of a resident midwife or an attendant with a mo- 
dicum of medical training, and are visited periodically by a general 
practitioner and occasionally by specialists and dentists as re- 
quired. If the illness is an ordinary one, the patient receives all neces- 
sary care at the rural post, either from the midwife or attendant 
or from a doctor, according to the importance of the case (minor 
surgery and treatment, maternity care, diagnosis and prescriptions). 
If the patient is deemed to need more thorough examination and 
more specialised treatment, he is sent to one of the larger centres, 
known as third-class clinics (consultorio de tercera categoria), whose 
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work is confined to general medical care and maternity and child 
care. If there are beds at such a clinic for cases in which hospitalisa- 
tion is urgent, it is called a first-aid centre (casa de socorro) and also 
furnishes surgical care. Although these centres are owned by the 
Directorate of Welfare and Social Assistance, they are sometimes 
rented by the Insurance Fund for its exclusive use; or their medical 
work may be carried out by the two institutions jointly for the 
whole population for which they are responsible. In brief, the third- 
class clinics are the centres of rural medical work and the base to 
which neighbouring rural medical posts are attached. 

In the larger towns, generally those with a population of over 
10,000, the Insurance Fund has second-class clinics, with services 
giving general medical and surgical care and others specialising in 
maternity and child care, tuberculosis, and venereal diseases. 
The insured patient whose condition requires advice or treatment 
by other specialists is sent—at the expense of the Fund—to the 
first-class clinics that have been established in the more important 
cities, as a rule, in the capital city of the region. These establish- 
ments provide complete care, both general and specialist, inclu- 
ding general medicine and surgery (cardiology, gastro-enterology, 
endocrinology, treatment of cancer, etc.); maternity and child 
care (obstetrics and pediatrics, both treatment and prevention); 
venereology and urology; tuberculosis; gynaecology; ophthalmo- 
logy; oto-rhino-laryngology; dermatology; preventive medicine; 
and industrial medicine. 

The urban clinics also comprise the ancilliary technical and 
administrative services needed to ensure efficient work, such as: 
clinical laboratories; X-ray equipment; equipment for physio- 
therapy and electrotherapy; pharmacy and dentistry; social service, 
identification and reception of patients; statistics, etc. 

The worker can apply to any of these medical centres for pro- 
fessional care by the technical staff on condition that he presents 
to the administrative office the document (his personal insurance 
card) attesting that he is an insured person and has fulfilled the 
prescribed qualifying conditions; there is, however, no waiting 
period. The administrative office of the centre prepares his clinical 
card on which his personal data are noted. He is then directed to 
the medical board or team (equipo médico) by which he is to be 
examined. This team is composed of at least one general practitioner 
and one surgeon. After a general examination—including X-ray 
examination if necessary—the patient is referred to the specialist 
service which, according to the provisional diagnosis, is competent 
to deal with the case. 

This service verifies the diagnosis made by the medical team, 
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prescribes or undertakes the required treatment, and assesses the 
probable degree and duration of temporary incapacity, for pur- 
poses of payment of cash benefit. If the patient needs medicines, 
the prescription issued by the doctor is dispensed at the pharmacy 
of the clinic free of charge. If the doctor considers that he needs 
hospital treatment, he is sent to one of the hospitals, which, as we 
have seen, belong to the Directorate of Welfare and Social Assis- 
tance. To this end, the Compulsory Insurance Fund and the Di- 
rectorate have entered into an agreement under which the Fund 
pays for the services rendered to insured workers an amount based 
on the average cost of hospital care per bed and day in the region. 
Cases of tuberculosis which need sanatorium care, however, are 
frequently treated at the establishments owned and administered 
by the Fund itself, which also has an emergency hospital for urgent 
cases in Santiago. 

While continuity of treatment at out-patient clinics and hospi- 
tals is secured in the smaller towns, where nearly all the doctors 
are officers both of the Insurance Fund and of the Directorate of 
Welfare and Social Assistance, it is much less complete in the 
larger cities. One of the tasks of the social service of the Fund, 
therefore, is to maintain the indispensable contact between the 
insured person in hospital, his family, and the Fund. 

Just as in the rural areas the doctors of the Fund make their 
periodical rounds, the urban health centres have a domiciliary 
medical service, which attends to those patients who cannot con- 
sult the doctor at the centre, and supervises certain treatments 
given at their home. 

The Compulsory Insurance Fund is required by the Preventive 
Medicine Act to have all insured manual workers periodically 
examined with a view to the early diagnosis and treatment of 
tuberculosis, syphilis, and cardio-vascular diseases. Accordingly, 
all workers come before a special medical team for systematic 
miniature radiography of the thorax and a Kahn test. 

Apart from this specifically medical work, the services of the 
Workers’ Insurance Fund grant odontological care at the dental 
clinics attached to their health centres. The Fund further owns 
special centres for massive arsenotherapy, hostels where certain 
categories of workers can rest at night, establishments for the 
study of industrial medicine staffed with teams’ who visit the 
factories, and so forth; and it undertakes the health education 
of the insured population. 

The organisation of the medical work of the Fund on the basis 
of group practice and the employment of salaried medical officers 
is the outcome of experience. Twenty years ago the Fund began 
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with free choice of doctor from among private practitioners; the 
second stage was free choice of doctor from among the officers 
employed by the Fund, or a combination of the two systems; the 
third stage is the present one of group practice. It was the resis- 
tance of the medical profession at the time—among other factors— 
that first led the Fund to arrive at an agreement with the profession 
on the basis of the existing system of individual practice. After 
four years, however, the administration of the medical services 
declared that the system of free choice of doctor for insured persons 
inevitably led to disorganisation, moral laxity, and financial bank- 
ruptcy.! The Fund then adopted the system of free choice of doctor 
among the officers of the Fund, but this method did not produce 
appreciably better results, and in 1933 the services were based on 
the team work of medical officers, carried out in accordance with 
a definite social plan. 


Insured Salaried Employees 


Medical care for salaried employees consists mainly in the early 
diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis, venereal disease, and 
cardio-vascular disease to which we have already referred. Ordinary 
curative treatment—though provided by certain funds—plays a 
small part in the medical care services given to this section of the 
population, which must instead have recourse to private practice. 

The law requires that a medical certificate must be presented 
before the cash benefits granted voluntarily by the social insurance 
institutions for non-manual workers can be obtained. This is one 
of the reasons why non-manual workers have recourse to the Na- 
tional Medical Service for Salaried Employees. Moreover, the 
Service invites employers and trade unions to support the system- 
atic examination of groups employed in particular branches of in- 
dustry or trade; finally,an employee may wish to make use of his 
right to the preventive care afforded under the Preventive Medicine 
Act. 

On arriving at one of the urban medical centres of the Service, 
the insured person fills in a form for recording data as to his per- 
sonal, professional, economic, and social circumstances, which is 
handed over to the reception and registration office. The patient 
is then sent to special wards for blood and urine tests, for serological 
and laboratory examinations, and to a radiological surgery, where 
a miniature X-ray photograph of the thorax is taken. Lastly, he 
is examined by a dentist. All this work is done by specially trained 

1 Actas de la Junta Central de la Caja de Seguro Obligatorio, Sixty-seventh 


Session, 28 July 1926, Vol. I, p. 185, cited in Boletin Médico-Social, Nos. 117-119, 
July-Sept. 1944, p. 215. 
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staff, and according to a time-saving procedure. The findings of 
the examinations and tests are sent to a doctor, who, in their light, 
establishes a provisional diagnosis. If the insured person is found 
to be in good health, the investigation is closed and he receives a 
certificate to that effect. If his condition is judged unsatisfactory, 
he is sent to the specialist service for tuberculosis, syphilis, or heart 
disease, as the case may be, or to the appropriate general medical 
section if he is entitled to receive general medical care. 

The specialist makes the diagnosis and treats the patient in 
accordance with the standards laid down by the Ministry of Health; 
if he is of the opinion that preventive rest on full pay is required, 
he sends the clinical report to the Preventive Medicine Board of 
the Service, which determines the place (domicile, sanatorium, etc.) 
where the rest is to be taken and the conditions under which it is 
granted. The Service possesses mountain, forest, and seaside 
sanatoria, and the choice will depend on the requirements of the 
case. It may be added that corresponding minimum standards of 
diagnosis and treatment under the Preventive Medicine Act have 
also been laid down for insured manual workers, and that pre- 
ventive medicine boards have been established, consisting of three 
specialists in the diseases for which treatment and preventive 
rest are granted. Provincial appeal boards, composed of three 
doctors, one representing employers, the other insured persons, 
and the third the Ministry of Health, settle disputes arising on 
medical or legal grounds in connection with the granting of pre- 
ventive rest. 

As in the case of the manual worker, the non-manual worker 
who requires, and is entitled to, hospital care, or to pecuniary aid 
towards the cost of such care, can be sent at the expense of his 
fund to one of the establishments of the Directorate of Welfare 
and Social Assistance; special agreements have been concluded to 
this effect between the social insurance funds for salaried employ- 
ees and the Directorate. The social service of the fund ensures 
the necessary contact between the hospital, the insured patient, 
his family, and the National Medical Service for Salaried Employees. 

If the patient takes his preventive rest at home, the health 
visitors of the Service supervise his cure and convene the patient 
for the periodical medical check-up at the clinic. These nurses 
also do anti-epidemic work and contribute to the health education 
of the patient and his family. 

Preventive examinations in the semi-rural districts of the 
country which are too sparsely settled for the maintenance of a 
permanent service are carried out by means of mobile centres. 
These ambulatory clinics comprise a laboratory, an X-ray installa- 
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tion, and a dark room, as well as electric generators, and are staffed 
by doctors (specialists in tuberculosis and venereal and heart 
diseases and in laboratory work) and other health workers needed 
for the work of diagnosis, treatment, and health education. 

The technical work of the Salaried Employees’ Medical Ser- 
vice is thus, as in the case of the workers’ insurance, carried out 
by medical officers on the basis of group practice and in accordance 
with uniform national standards. 


Non-Insured Persons 


Every member of the community is, as such, entitled to hospital 
care from the services of the Directorate of Welfare and Social 
Assistance at any place in the Republic where such services exist. 

In rural areas, care is given by the first-aid centres, which, as 
already mentioned, work either exclusively for the Directorate or 
both for the Directorate and for the Compulsory Insurance Fund. 
In small or medium-sized towns, the working centre is the local 
hospital, which comprises at least a general medical and surgical 
department, an emergency service, and a maternity section. In 
the large cities, which may have more than one hospital, the regional 
hospital is the base for the whole area and offers every description 
of specialist treatment made available by modern science. At the 
hospital, the citizen in need of care, after giving details as to his 
age and other personal data, but without being required to undergo 
a means test, is received by the medical board of the out-patient 
department, which determines, by the aid of such diagnostic means 
as radiology and laboratory tests, etc., whether he needs residential 
or non-residential treatment. In the first case, the out-patient 
department of the hospital continues to give the prescribed treat- 
ment, undertakes any further examination and re-examination, 
or, in the larger towns where separate specialist clinics exist, sends 
him to one of the specialist clinics of the hospital. He also receives 
the prescribed medicines, dispensed by the hospital’s own phar- 
macy. If the patient is found to need residential treatment, he is 
placed in one of the general or special wards of the establishment, 
according to the type of hospital concerned. All laboratory tests 
and X-ray examinations which the practitioner in charge of the 
ward considers indispensable are furnished by the hospital services 
free of charge. 

Most hospitals of a certain size have their own ambulances 
for bringing those patients who are seriously ill from their homes 
to the hospital. The supply of foodstuffs, instruments, and medi- 
cines to all hospitals in the country is the responsibility of the 
Central Purchasing Department of the Directorate, which central- 
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ises the purchase and distribution of these supplies according to 
prescribed standards of efficiency and economy. 

Members of the medical and allied professions employed by 
hospital services and departments work as a group with all facilities 
for scientific investigation at their disposal and with the possibility 
of a technical and administrative career in the different hospitals 
of the country, which, it will be remembered, are all under one 
central administration. Each hospital has a medical superintendent, 
who is both the technical and the administrative chief responsible 
for the proper management of the institution. The characteristics 
peculiar to the Chilean hospital system may thus be said to be the 
centralised control of all hospitals in the country, the fact that 
each institution is superintended, both in its technical and in its 
administrative work, by a medical man, the purchase and distribu- 
tion of supplies by a central service, and the right of each member 
of the community to hospital care virtually free of charge. In 
other respects, the system does not differ essentially from that in 
other countries with extensive experience in this field of medical 
care. There has been a marked tendency in recent years to make 
the out-patient department the focus of hospital care and to extend 
the scope of such care to the patient’s own home and surroundings, 
thus transforming the hospital from a static and predominantly 
curative agency into a dynamic agency possessing the essential 
attributes of a health centre. 

The common feature of all medical care services in Chile is their 
organisation on the basis of group practice by salaried medical 
officers in institutions covering the whole population, with the 
exception of the small groups that prefer and can afford to have 
recourse to private practice. These institutions, beginning as 
totally isolated, independent units, have gradually come together 
through a growing realisation of their common goal, and their 
collaboration has resulted, though on a small scale, in various in- 
teresting experiments in the co-ordination and unification of medical 
services. Incomplete though they may be, these experiments have 
brought out the imperative need for national co-ordination, if not 
unification, in order to secure a higher standard of diagnosis and 
curative and preventive treatment, provided at lower cost, and a 
better utilisation of existing and future resources and services. 


STATUS OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


The practice of medicine in Chile requires the holding of a 
diploma as “physician and surgeon’’ (to the exclusion of chiro- 
practors, osteopaths, and similar terms) which is conferred solely 
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by the University of Chile and is fully valid in every part of the 
Republic. The degree is granted after: (1) a six-year course of 
study, both theoretical and practical, in any of the various medical 
schools; (2) compulsory internship in a hospital for general medicine, 
surgery, obstetrics, and pediatrics; (3) submission of a thesis; and 
(4) a final examination before the Faculty of Biology and Medical 
Science. The University also recognises degrees granted abroad, 
either by international agreement with other universities or by 
means of special examinations. 

The newly graduated doctor may devote himself to private 
practice, and, if he so desires, he may seek admission to the medical 
staff of the State assistance and social insurance institutions al- 
ready mentioned. Admission to these institutions is by merit, 
the method of selection varying with the institution, the medical 
speciality concerned, and the importance of the post. As an official 
in a public service, the doctor will be classified in the appropriate 
grade for the purpose of fixing his salary, increments, technical and 
administrative standing, social insurance rights, and other con- 
ditions of employment. Salaries are paid monthly on the basis 
of the number of hours worked per day, and the minimum remunera- 
tion, corresponding to two hours of work a day, is about 20 per 
cent. higher than the legal minimum salary of a private employee 
in the capital who works eight hours a day. As Chile has estab- 
lished by law a system of regional minimum salaries for private 
employees, which vary annuallywith the cost of living, being fixed 
by joint boards headed by a representative of the Government, the 
minimum salary of doctors is subject to the same variations. Pro- 
motion in the institution is based on merit and length of service, 
or, in the case of important vacancies, on the result of special in- 
ternal competitions. Higher salaries are paid to certain specialists 
(radiologists, tuberculosis specialists) and to those in the most 
responsible posts. Also, doctors who work in certain regions receive 
special allowances. Salaried work is not incompatible with private 
practice as long as the latter is carried on outside the hours during 
which the doctor works for the service. It is also possible to work 
in different institutions as long as the total daily hours of work 
contracted for do not exceed nine. Chiefs of certain posts, however, 
are employed “‘full-time’’ and, therefore, receive higher remunera- 
tion. 

All medical officials are compulsorily insured with a social in- 
surance institution, usually the Public Employees’ and Journalists’ 
Fund. In this way, they are assured of sickness benefits in cash 
and in kind, including preventive care, and of invalidity, old-age 
and survivors’ pensions. The Directorate of Welfare and Social 
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Assistance also provides free medical care for its doctors, including 
maternity and hospital care. As already mentioned, officials of the 
General Directorate of Health are covered by special provisions 
in case of death incurred in the line of duty or during epidemics. 
In addition, all the institutions have special departments for pro- 
moting the well-being of the staff and improving their scientific 
competence through post-graduate courses, foreign travel, con- 
ferences and meetings, and the issue of publications. 

To maintain a high technical standard and to protect their 
professional rights, the medical profession in Chile has formed 
scientific and professional associations, which take an active in- 
terest in the technical and medico-social problems of the country. 

Among the scientific organisations are the medical associations 
of the different provinces, the Chilean Social Assistance Associa- 
tion, and the Societies of Surgery, Gastro-enterology, Transfusion 
and Haematology, Hospital Surgery, Tuberculosis, Obstetrics, 
Ophthalmology, Oto-rhino-laryngology, Psychiatry and related 
subjects, and Social Medicine. Many of these issue their own publi- 
cations, such as the records dealing with some speciality and the 
reviews and journals published by the Chilean Social Assistance 
Association and other societies, including provincial medical associa- 
tions; among these publications, the most outstanding is the Revista 
Médica de Chile, which has been published uninterruptedly since 
1872. Some hospitals and sanatoria also have their own journals. 
The General Directorate of Health publishes the Revista de Higiene 
y Medicina Preventiva, and the Compulsory Insurance Fund 
the Boletin Médico-Social. 

The organised body of the medical profession is the Chilean 
Medical Association, which is composed in the main of three large 
federations. One of these, the Insurance Doctors’ Federation, 
includes all the medical personnel of the social insurance institu- 
tions; the second, the Public Health Officers’ Federation, consists 
of the medical men who are in the service of the General Directorate 
of Health; and the third, the Hospital Doctors’ Federation, com- 
prises the doctors of the Directorate of Welfare and Social Assis- 
tance. The members of the Association are kept fully advised, 
through current information bulletins, of the economic defence 
measures taken by it. 

The attitude of the doctors towards measures that may affect 
them as professional men and officials is discussed and agreed 
upon at special or periodical meetings of the Association or its 
constituent federations. At various times, these organisations 
have proposed concrete measures for the improvement of the 
services, have insisted on the need of direct participation of the 
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medical profession in the institutions which provide medical care, 
and have declared themselves firmly in favour of the collective 
organisation and social orientation of medical care. Today, the 
medical profession participates in the formulation and application 
of the medico-social policies of the country, owing to the fact 
that, according to the tradition of the last few years, the Minister 
of Health is a doctor, as are also the Director of the Social Insurance 
Department and the directors and vice-chairmen of the me- 
dical services. Furthermore, there are doctors serving as mem- 
bers of the governing bodies of the principal social insurance in- 
stitutions which grant sickness benefit. In our opinion, the direct 
representation of the medical profession will become more and more 
important. 

The allied professions have not held aloof from the struggle 
for scientific improvement and for organisation. The Schools of 
Dentistry, Pharmacy, Nursing, and Social Service, as well as the 
professional associations of dentists, pharmacists, nurses, and 
social workers, are examples of the progress achieved by these 
professional groups. 

In brief, it may be said that the medical and allied professions 
co-operate in the collective effort to improve and extend the prin- 
ciples which govern Chilean medicine today. They have long 
upheld the view that total medical care of the population is a matter 
of combining environmental hygiene and general health services 
with the services for treatment of the individual as a member of 
the community, from the cradle to the grave, and they lay due 
stress on preventive measures through the joint action of social 
insurance and assistance. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


No matter what course Chilean medicine may take to attain 
the objectives which are demanded by the present changes of 
outlook, it cannot depart from certain basic principles which, 
little by little, have come to be reflected and incorporated in the 
medico-social policies of the country. 

In our opinion, these principles are: 


(1) The right of all members of the community, as such, to 
efficient and comprehensive medical care; 

(2) The requirement that this medical care shall be based on 
a solid sociological and economic foundation; 

(3) The demand that medicine shall continue its natural evolu- 
tion towards the social and collective approach which is the ideal 
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of today and tomorrow, in contrast to the individual practice of 
yesterday; 

(4) The evident desirability of an increasingly close co-ordina- 
tion of the work of existing institutions, which will ultimately 
result in a unified national public service, either directly depehdent 
upon the State, or semi-autonomous, but forming a single adminis- 
trative unit under one central authority covering the whole field 
of health services and environmental hygiene; 

(5) The need for the action of such an authority to be planned 
and to be adapted to the needs of the day, aiming primarily at the 
eradication of those diseases which careful and unprejudiced in- 
vestigation shows to be responsible for the lowering of the bio- 
socio-economic standards of the nation. 


Whatever the form of organisation eventually adopted, account 
should be taken of the experience gained during these years of 
struggle, and use should be made of the material resources already 
available in the health equipment of the existing institutions. As 
the next step on the road which Chile has travelled in the vanguard 
of the American Continent, those who hold the reins of democratic 
government, the medical profession, and the workers—indeed, 
society as a whole—must unite their forces in an effort to create 
a medical service which will be worthy of the future. But the 
country must not forget that medical action, although necessary 
and at times indispensable, forms only a part of the general policy 
which, through increased production and a better utilisation of 
the means of production, tends to maintain and improve the na- 
tion’s standard of living. 

We do not doubt that in the future—as in the successes and 
failures of the past—Chilean experience will prove useful to those 
American countries which eagerly seek the best solution to the 
problem of supplying complete and efficient medical care within 
the modern concepts of social security. 


‘ 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Reconstruction in Luxembourg 


An account was recently given in the Review of a report, 
issued by the Luxembourg Minister of Labour and Mines, describing 
the main features of the Government's programme for the economic 
and social reconstruction of the Grand Duchy after its liberation.' 
The following note records the first steps taken in Luxembourg to 
put this programme into effect. It 1s derived from information which 
Mr. Pierre Krier, Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, has been 
good enough to communicate to the International Labour Office. Mr. 
Krier returned to Luxembourg with other members of the Government 
at the end of September 1944. The information here given covers the 
period up to 25 November 1944. 


Upon its return to Luxembourg the Government found itself 
faced with the task of complete reconstruction of social institu- 
tions, all of which had been altered or abolished by the enemy. 
The German administration had been a complicated maze of 
bureaucracy, in which ten officials were doing a task that had been 
performed by one Luxembourger before the war. This system 
had gradually to be replaced by a simpler organisation. At the 
same time the effects of Nazi penetration throughout the economy 
of the country had to be counteracted. 


First STEPS 


At first the seat of Government was only 13 miles from the 
front, but the Government lost no time in setting to work. On 27 
September 1944 the Ministry of Labour officially announced that 
the mandates of the members of the workers’ and employees’ 
delegations, of the administrative committees of the social in- 
surance scheme, of the pensions fund and the private employees’ 
health insurance scheme, of the Chamber of Labour, and of the 
Chamber of Private Employees, who had been in office on 1 May 
1940, were extended until further notice. This extension did not 
apply to collaborationists and members of the Nazi party. 

On 28 September 1944 the Ministry ordered that workers’ 
contributions retained by employers on behalf of the German 
Labour Front should be handed over within 14 days to the Chamber 
of Labour or the Chamber of Private Employees. Two days later 
an Official notice instructed workers and employees to whom wages 
or salaries were owing by the enemy to lodge their claims with the 
Labour Inspection Office. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 84. 
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In the following week several decrees were issued concerning 
conditions of employment and wage and salary rates, which were, 
it was decided, to continue as under the German occupation until 
1 January 1945. 

At the outset the whole situation was dominated by the prob- 
lem of the currency. This obstacle to the resumption of normal 
economic activity was successfully removed within three weeks. 
Arrangements were concluded for the exchange of German marks 
against Luxembourg francs.' 


WAGES AND PRICE CONTROL 


The settlement of the currency question made it possible to 
proceed with wage agreements. The Luxembourg Federation of 
Labour, which was formed immediately after the liberation of the 
country, submitted to the Government on 16 October 1944 a 
memorandum which, among many other matters, asked that the 
marks in which wages were paid should be exchanged at the rate 
of 1 mark to 10 Luxembourg francs, and that the lowest wage 
rates should be increased. A provisional agreement concluded in 
Esch followed this suggestion by providing that all workers should 
receive, as from 1 October 1944, their previous wages as they had 
been calculated in marks, taking 1 mark as equal to 10 francs. 
Some categories of wage earners also received supplementary pay- 
ments, ranging from 75 centimes to 1.50 francs an hour, so that 
in every case the minimum wage of 65 francs a day would be reached. 
The Government intended to encourage the conclusion of wage 
agreements in the large industrial concerns, in the expectation that 
smaller undertakings would then agree to accept the same wage 
scales. The scale of wages and salaries paid to civilians by the 
American military authorities was examined and approved by an 
interdepartmental conference on the prevention of unemployment. 

The Ministry of Labour proposed to this conference that in 
the building trade all skilled workers should receive a uniform 
hourly wage of 12 francs, semi-skilled workers 10 francs, and un- 
skilled workers 8.50 francs. It was considered that wage rates in 
the building trade were of particular importance, since these rates, 
paid in public works undertakings, would tend to become a standard 
for the whole country. ° 

In November 1944 an agreement was reached with the metal- 
lurgical workers that all fully employed steelworkers should receive 
an additional 6 francs a day as from 1 October 1944. The chief 
metallurgical concerns agreed to increase children’s allowances to 
120 francs a month, and to fix the housewife’s allowance at 2 francs 
a day. 

Among mine workers the provisional wage settlement caused 
some dissatisfaction, and brief strikes occurred in November in 
some of the iron-ore mines. The provisional agreement for the small 
mining undertakings had some advantages over the agreement for 


1 At the rate of 1 mark to 5 Luxembourg francs. Under the German occupation 
the rate was 1 mark to 10 francs; this rate has been maintained for amounts not 
exceeding 1,000 marks. 
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the larger concerns. Negotiations were therefore renewed, and 
resulted in a uniform wage agreement for large and small under- 
takings alike. 

Price fixing was entrusted to a special price regulating com- 
mittee, on which the workers are represented. The proposals of 
the Federation of Labour relating to price control included stabilisa- 
tion of the cost of living by national ownership of the land, an 
increase in the bread and meat rations, the release of potatoes 
from rationing, improvements in clothes rationing, especially for 
workers’ footwear, and facilities for laying in winter provisions. 

A temporary index figure of 175 for the cost of living was agreed 
upon (taking 1940 as 100). This figure was to be the provisional 
basis of all wage calculations. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The interdepartmental conference on the prevention of un- 
employment already mentioned, in which the Ministers of Finance, 
the Interior, Labour, and Public Works are represented, has been 
meeting weekly since 11 October 1944 to consider measures for 
the prevention of unemployment. One of the earliest obstacles to 
be overcome was the difficulty of obtaining transport to transfer 
labour to places where it was urgently required for such work as 
the repair of railways, roads, bridges, and damaged buildings. 
It was decided to transfer surplus labour from the mines to 
repair work on the railways, paying the transferred workers the 
same wage as they had been earning in the mine. 

Unemployment among the employees of private firms was 
partially relieved by the transfer of some of them to the new Office 
of Sequestration, War Damage, and Repatriation. 

The conference also took steps to ensure that all labour, whether 
engaged by the State or by private employers, is obtained through 
the labour exchanges. (There was an exception to this principle 
in November, when the railway administration entrusted repair 
work to contractors.) The American military authorities accepted 
a recommendation from the conference that one of their adminis- 
trative orders should be so amended as to provide that all labour 
required by the Allies should be recruited through the central 
labour exchange or its district offices, which would be responsible 
for calculating and for paying the wages due. 


SocIAL INSURANCE AND RELIEF 


German appropriation of all liquid assets left the social in- 
surance system in a critical state. During the transition period, 
it was decided to calculate all social insurance contributions and 
payments at the old rates, taking 1 mark as equal to 10 francs, until 
1 November. Unemployment allowances were fixed at 32 francs a 
day, with an added 3 francs a day for each dependant. The families 
of breadwinners who had been in State employment and are now 
political prisoners in Germany receive the breadwinner’s full wage; 
this system will probably be adopted by other administrations. 

A special social insurance office is contemplated for the pay- 
ment of compensation for personal war injuries. It would make an 
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immediate payment to those victims who need it, pending final 
settlement of their compensation claims. 

On 28 October 1944 an important decree was issued, providing 
for the creation of a single control board for all social insurance 
institutions. One of the demands of the Federation of Labour was 
that works and district health insurance funds should be fused in 
a single health insurance scheme, following the outline of the 
Beveridge plan. 

It was announced on 23 November 1944 that persons of Luxem- 
bourg nationality receiving pensions from foreign insurance funds 
would be given suitable advances, to be repaid by the State, by 
their local councils, until their cases had been decided by the social 
insurance institutions concerned. 


AGRICULTURE 


In many parts of the country the harvest had not been got in 
by the middle of October, owing to the war situation and other 
factors. It was proposed to save the harvest by employing Russian 
workers who had been deported to Luxembourg by the Germans. 
An agreement was reached that the Luxembourg Government 
should assume responsibility for the care of the invalids and the 
women and children and that fit men unsuited to agricultural work 
should be employed by the American military authorities. 

At a later stage the Government decided to pay special allow- 
ances, similar to those paid to evacuated workers, to encourage 
workers to go into agriculture. It was hoped that by Christmas 
the demand for 1,200-1,500 landworkers would have been satisfied. 
A conference was to be called on 15 December to discuss means of 
transferring industrial workers temporarily to agricultural em- 
ployment. 


WoRKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Reference has already been made to some of the demands made 
by the Luxembourg Federation of Labour. Other points included 
in the Federation’s memorandum were: introduction, when the 
war is over, of the 40-hour week, with one month’s annual holiday; 
representation of the workers on the Commissariat for Repatria- 
tion, which is to deal with the repatriation of the persons deported 
for forced labour to Germany; reorganisation of the mines adminis- 
tration; direct representation of the miner’s union in the adminis- 
tration of sequestrated mines; revision of the Constitution as 
regards the rights and the protection of labour; introduction of 
compulsory vocational guidance boards; supervision of apprentice- 
ship by a council and control of labour supply by a board, on both 
of which workers and employers should be equally represented; 
legal representation for workers in the adoption of legislation for 
the protection of labour; protection of workers’ wages, recreation 
facilities and other rights by means of collective bargaining; in- 
troduction of a generalised system of labour inspection; setting up 
of labour tribunals; increased social security; and introduction of 
family allowances. 
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On all these points the Prime Minister assured a delegation 
from the Federation of Labour of his agreement in principle or 
of his complete approval. 

A delegation from the Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
also submitted a programme of national reconstruction, which had 
many points in common with the programme of the Federation 
of Labour. Their demands were based on the principle that ‘the 
State should help, not by means of public assistance, but as a 
matter of right’’. 

The representatives of the Chamber of Private Employees 
submitted a memorandum which included such points as the pro- 
cedure for giving notice of dismissal, salaries and price fixing, and 
contributions to, and payments from, the private employees’ 
pension fund. 


EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


The Federation of Luxembourg Industrialists, which had been 
dissolved by the German authorities, was reconstituted and placed 
its services at the disposal of the Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare to assist in the reconstruction of Luxembourg industry. 

A request was received from the master craftsmen that their 
organisation should receive State recognition and that member- 
ship of it should be made compulsory. They gave an assurance of 
their willingness to meet, as far as possible, their workers’ de- 
mands concerning working hours, wages, holidays, and other 
matters. Assurances of collaboration were also received from the 
Federation of Luxembourg Businessmen, which was planning the 
creation of a sickness and old-age insurance system. 


REPATRIATION OF DEPORTED PERSONS 


The Commissariat for Repatriation began work within a month 
of the liberation of the country. The first groups of young Luxem- 
bourgers to return home were those who had been hiding in France, 
having escaped military service. They received 500 francs each 
and free board until employment could be found for them. Further 
groups were to be repatriated from France as transport facilities 
permitted. 


TRANSPORT 


The main railway lines were repaired by the middle of October 
and were carrying workers’ trains twice daily. Resumption of 
normal traffic depended largely on the military situation and on 
coal deliveries from Belgium. Bridges and other essential railway 
constructions which had been blown up by the retreating enemy 
were being temporarily repaired under the supervision of American 
and Luxembourg technicians. German prisoners of war provided 
some of the labour used for this purpose. 

After the liberation of Metz and Antwerp it was expected that 
the transport system would soon be in working order again and 
that we labour and supply problems would thus be automatically 
solved. 
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ELIMINATION OF NAz!I NOMINEES 


Immediately after liberation there was some dissatisfaction 
among workers because several leading personalities who had 
collaborated with the Nazis had not been immediately deprived 
of their posts. Before the end of October, however, the Prime Minis- 
ter had issued an order that no officials nominated by the German 
authorities were to be recognised, and all officials and employees 
who had been members of the Nazi Party had already been dis- 
charged. Sequestration of all commercial and industrial com- 
panies formed by the enemy had been one of the Government's 
first acts. The workers employed by these companies had their 
wages advanced by the State. Instructions were also issued to the 
labour exchanges not to supply labour to Italian contractors or 
firms financed by Italian capital but carrying on business under 
Luxembourg names. 

After the publication, on 4 November 1944, of a Grand Ducal 
Decree requiring compulsory declaration of all assets in gold and 
foreign shares, all fortunes invested abroad, and the exact quan- 
tity of Luxembourg and foreign shares, a public demand arose for 
the early confiscation of all war profits. Many such profits, it 
appears, had been invested in life insurance policies. 


A NATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


On 10 November 1944 a decree was issued creating a National 
Labour Conference, in conjunction with a tripartite Conciliation 
Commission.! The Conference is to be the supreme body for the 
co-ordination of social administration. It will collaborate with the 
Economic Council, the professional chambers, and the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, and will examine proposals for labour 
and social legislation, both from the national and from the inter- 
national point of view. 





The Employment of Prisoners of War 
in Canada 


In previous issues of the Review descriptions have been given of 
the conditions of employment of prisoners of war in Germany, Great 
Britain,and the United States.2, The following note, based upon in- 


1 See below, p. 354. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, pp. 169-196: 
“The Conditions of Employment of Prisoners of War: the Geneva Convention of 
1929 and its Application”; Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, pp. 316-323: ‘“‘The 
Employment of Prisoners of War in Germany”; Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944. 
pp. 191-196: ‘“‘The Employment of Prisoners of War in Great Britain’’; and Vol, 
L, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 47-64: ‘‘The Employment of Prisoners of War in the 
United States”, by Major Maxwell S. McKNiIGuHrt. 
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formation which the Canadian Government has been good enough to 
place at the disposal of the International Labour Office, continues 
the series. It describes the first measures taken in the use of prisoner- 
of-war labour in the Dominion—measures which will probably be 

ro foundation for a very much wider use of this labour in the near 
uture. 


Although Article 27 of the Geneva Prisoners of War Conven- 
tion of 1929 authorises belligerents to employ as workmen “‘prisoners 
of war who are physically fit, other than officers and persons of 
equivalent status, according to their rank and their ability’, the 
Canadian Government did not avail itself of this authorisation 
in the early days of the war. All prisoners of war in Canada are of 
German nationality. They were brought to Canada from the United 
Kingdom for reasons of security only and no work was required 
of them. 

In May 1943, however, an Order in Council (P.C. 2326, of 
10 May 1943) was issued. Provision was made only for the employ- 
ment of those prisoners of war who volunteered to work. Since 
the combatant prisoners of war other than non-commissioned 
officers were already receiving from the German Government a 
monthly payment of $6.60 each, and their earnings from work 
could not exceed $13 a month, the pecuniary inducement to volun- 
teer was not great. Non-commissioned officers received $11 per 
month from the German Government. 

The voluntary system continued in force until August 1944, 
when an Order in Council (P.C. 6495, of 18 August 1944) revoked 
the earlier Order and authorised the Minister of Labour and the 
Minister of National Defence ‘“‘to make necessary arrangements 
for the use of prisoners of war in suitable employment, in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Prisoners of War Convention”, 
and vested in the Minister of National Defence responsibility for 
the security and the provision for guards for prisoners so employed. 

By October 1944 work projects to employ 9,000 prisoners had 
been sanctioned and 8,750 prisoners were already employed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


Except by special arrangement with the Department of National 
Defence, the Department of Labour is responsible for providing 
for the employment, accommodation, supplies, and welfare of 
prisoners of war employed outside internment camps. Only a 
few special work projects are under military administration through- 
out. The Department of National Defence is responsible for security 
and discipline and for the supply of the necessary guards. The 
Minister of Labour has power to enter into agreements for the 
employment, accommodation or welfare of prisoners of war outside 
internment camps; to establish and operate labour camps as he 
deems necessary for the accommodation of prisoners; to collect 
moneys owing to the Crown for the services of prisoners; and to 
establish wage scales for prisoners employed outside internment 
camps. Firms which desire to employ prisoners apply directly to 
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the Department of Labour. For purposes of security and discipline 
each labour detachment is attached to a prisoner of war intern- 
ment camp, a provision which reflects Article 33 of the Convention: 
“Every labour detachment shall be attached to a prisoners’ camp. 
The commandant of the camp shall be responsible for the obser- 
vance in the labour detachment of the provisions of the present 
Convention.” 

The Department of External Affairs is consulted from time to 
time by the Department of Labour to ensure compliance with the 
Geneva Convention. 


ForMs OF EMPLOYMENT 


In a number of cases the employers are provincial Govern- 
ments. In other cases the employers are private companies. In- 
dividual employment on farms was authorised by an Order in 
Council of 24 July 1943 (P.C. 5864), and was introduced in Ontario 
and Alberta in the same year, but such employment has to date 
been limited to internees, including enemy merchant seamen, 
who are employed on a voluntary basis. 

The great majority of prisoners of war in Canada are employed 
in lumbering. Others are employed in woodcutting, logging, peat- 
cutting, on sugar-beet farms, hoeing crops, and other farm opera- 
tions. Small numbers are employed in brickyards and tanneries 
and a very few in greenhouses. Prisoners of war were also used 
for grain harvesting for the first time in 1944. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Hours of Work 


The system of task work is applied to all prisoners of war em- 
ployed in lumbering and pulpwood production. When the task 
for the day is finished, the prisoners are at leisure. In hardwood 
lumbering the task fixed is upwards of three quarters of a cord! 
per man per day. For purposes of comparison it may be noted 
that civilian labour working at piece rates accounts for upwards 
of one and a half cords a day; the general experience has been 
that prisoner-of-war labour produces one half to two thirds of 
the normal output of civilian labour. 

The tasks to be performed are assigned to a group of prisoners 
as a whole. 

In other forms of employment the hours of work legislation of 
the Province concerned applies to prisoners of war, thus ensuring 
compliance with Article 30 of the Convention, which provides 
that the daily hours of work must not exceed those permitted for 
civil workers of the locality employed on the same work. A weekly 
rest of 24 hours is granted, preferably on Sundays. 


Accommodation 


The normal lodging for prisoners of war on labour projects is, 
in the words of the agreement usually concluded between the 
Government and the employer, “‘in the nature of a hutment hostel’. 


1 A cord = 128 cubic feet, or a pile 4 feet wide, 4 feet high, and 8 feet long. 
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The lumber projects usually accommodate from 50 to 100 prisoners 
in each camp. Prisoners of war have been accommodated in tents 
only when harvesting. The Department of Labour is responsible 
for making ‘“‘all reasonable provision’’ for the accommodation of 
prisoners, and where, under an agreement, the provision of accom- 
modation is delegated to an employer, the Department retains 
powers of supervision. Under the agreements the employing com- 
panies are required to ensure a pure water supply and adequate 
sanitary arrangements. 











Food 


The employer or employing company is required to feed the 
prisoners; Department of Labour inspectors ensure that the food 
is of an adequate standard. In fact, the deduction for board that is 
made from the sum due by the employer to the Department of 
Labour is of a higher amount than the sum which is calculated to 
represent the value of Canadian Army rations. This discrepancy 
is due to the higher cost of purchasing food for a small number 
of prisoners as compared with bulk purchases for Army rationing. 

It will be remembered that the Geneva Convention (Article 11) 
requires prisoners of war to be fed on a ration scale equivalent to 
that of the “‘depot troops’’—a category that does not exist in 
Canada. In practice the prisoners are stated to be fed quite as 
well as Canadian Army personnel. 

In some forms of employment the prisoners cannot return to 
their quarters for the midday meal. In many of the lumber pro- 
jects, for instance, they take the food for their midday meal to the 
place of work and are given facilities to prepare themselves hot 
drinks. 













Clothing 


The ordinary prisoner-of-war garb is provided by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. The provision of any necessary work 
clothing is a matter for arrangement by the Department of Labour, 
in agreement with the employers. 









Pay 








The wage scales for prisoners employed outside internment 
camps are, as already stated, established by the Minister of Labour, 
either at a daily wage rate not exceeding 50 cents per working day, 
or at piece work rates, appropriate to the nature of the work, 
which will permit the prisoner to earn on a production basis ap- 
proximately equal to 50 cents a day. The prisoners are credited 
with their earnings and can draw token money for the purpose 
of making purchases in the camp store. Farmer employers may 
expend money in shops on behalf of a prisoner and must produce 
vouchers signed by the prisoner in justification of such expenditure. 

The payments due by employers to the Government are fixed 
by the Department of Labour in relation to civilian wages, but 
the factors of board and lodging enter into the calculation. One 
dollar per prisoner per day is ordinarily deducted for board. The 
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employing company is also required to provide suitable board and 
lodging, in separate premises, for any guards assigned by the 
Department of National Defence for guard duty. These expenses 
are also deducted from the sums due to the Government. 


Medical Attention 


Adequate first-aid equipment is available at work camps. Many 
of the camps are in remote and isolated places, but it is found 
possible to secure medical attention, when required, either from 
Army or from local civilian doctors, as may be most convenient. 
In emergency cases, prisoners of war are taken to civilian hospitals, 
but they are admitted or transferred to military hospitals whenever 
possible. The standard of health of prisoners of war employed on 
work projects has remained very high. 


Compensation for Accidents 


Article 27 of the Geneva Convention requires belligerents to 
admit prisoners of war who are victims of accidents at work to 
the benefit of provisions applicable to workmen of the same category 
under the legislation of the detaining Power. But where the detain- 
ing Power’s legislation is not applicable to prisoners of war, that 
Power “undertakes to recommend to its legislative body all proper 
measures for the equitable compensation of the victims’. 

In practice this provision of the Article has been superseded 

by an agreement made by the United Kingdom Government on 
behalf of all Commonwealth Governments to the effect that all 
German prisoners of war injured at work will be paid from the date 
of injury until they are able to resume work at the rate of 20 cents 
per day. This payment will terminate on the cessation of hosti- 
lities unless the terms of a general armistice are to the contrary 
effect. ! 
Although no formal intimation has been received that the Ger- 
man Government has accepted this proposal, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is acting on the assumption that the agreement is in 
force, and prisoners of war in Canada who are injured at work are 
consequently being paid 20 cents a day until they are able to resume 
work. 

Compensation for permanent disability would be a matter for 
the German Government after the repatriation of the prisoner. 


Transport 


Transport to the place of work is provided by the employers, 
at their expense. There is no restriction on the distances that prison- 
ers may be required to march to work, but in fact they are not 
called upon to go more than a few miles on foot. The matter is 
indirectly regulated by Article 30 of the Convention, which pro- 
vides that the daily hours of work of prisoners, including the time 
of the journey to and from work, “shall not be excessive’’. 
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Disciplinary Restrictions 






The isolated situation of most work camps makes it unnecessary 
to impose on prisoners any very strict confinement. Outside their 
working hours, they are generally free to move about within 
certain defined camp limits as they please. The employing 
company, however, is required to ensure, to the best of its ability, 
that prisoners do not leave the company’s lands, do not go to 
any villages or towns, or to any store or house, do not receive 
money or gifts, and do not fraternise with members of 
the public. National Defence guard detachments are assigned 
to each work camp for purposes of security and camp discipline. 

In individual employment on farms, the employer is required 
to make certain every night and morning that the prisoner is 
present on the farm premises and to notify the police if he is absent. 

The Department of National Defence is responsible for making 
all reasonable provision for security and discipline and for supply- 
ing the necessary guard personnel, but it is not required to find 
guards for prisoners in employment on individual farms. 

If a prisoner proves unsatisfactory as a worker, the Depart- 
ment of Labour arranges with the Department of National De- 
fence for his reinternment and, if possible, for another prisoner to 


replace him. 





















Welfare 






Prisoners of war can make all necessary purchases at the em- 
ploying companies’ canteens, but may not receive goods of a nature 
or in an amount exceeding that authorised by the Department of 
Labour. The purpose of this restriction is to prevent the purchase 
of highly expensive articles or articles of luxury; the Convention 
provides for the sale at canteens only of “food commodities and 
ordinary articles’. 

No action has been necessary for the provision of religious 
services, since no demand has been made for them by any prisoners. 















MERCHANT SEAMEN 





Although the Convention does not cover merchant seamen, 
it has been agreed that certain of its provisions shall be applied 
to them. There is, however, one important exception; enemy 
merchant seamen cannot be compelled to work, though they may 
volunteer. The change affected by the Order in Council of 18 
August 1944, which introduced compulsory labour, does not there- 
fore apply to merchant seamen. The Order covers them only if 
they volunteer for work and only so long as they are willing to 
continue inemployment. Merchant seamen have in fact volunteered 
for work in considerable numbers. Some are employed in carpentry 
and other trades, in workshops inside the internment camps. 
Others are employed outside internment camps on work projects 
of the nature already described. 
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CONCLUSION 


It will be seen that the employment of prisoners of war in 
Canada is in a progressive state. There are prospects that in the 
near future considerably greater numbers of prisoners will be avail- 
able for employment and that their services will be utilised to a 
greater extent, by expansion of the existing scheme, and by con- 
tinued application of the principles which are already giving satis- 
factory results. As a result of knowledge and experience gained 
in the employment of prisoners of war, employers and the public 
are prepared for a much more extensive use of prisoners of war 
on work projects outside internment camps than was the case a 
year ago. 





Cocoa Control in West Africa 


The United Kingdom Government has guaranteed, since the 
outbreak of war, the purchase of the entire cocoa production 
of the British West African dependencies, undertaking, on the one 
hand, to bear any eventual loss on resale, and, on the other hand, to 
return to these territories, by parliamentary vote, any eventual profit 
realised for payment directly to the producers or for expenditure for 
their benefit. An account of the circumstances which led to the adop- 
tion of this policy and of the operation of the control system has re- 
cently been published in a White Paper', which also contains a state- 
ment of policy in regard to post-war organisation for the purchase 
and export of British West African cocoa. In view of the far-reach- 
ing social consequences of fluctuations in the prices of primary com- 
modities, and of the growing importance of commodity control schemes?, 
the following brief summary of this report on the working and future 
of a particular scheme may be of interest to readers of the Review. 


The significance of cocoa in the economy of British West Africa 
is indicated by the fact that the area normally produces for export 
about half of the world’s supply of cocoa beans. The greater part 
of the crop is produced in the Gold Coast, although the production 
of the western provinces of Nigeria is considerable. Cocoa in West 
Africa is produced, not on plantations, but by several thousand 
peasant farmers; it is the mainstay of these farmers and of the 
large number of wage labourers they employ, and provides sub- 
stantial external purchasing power. 

The considerations which led to the introduction of a system 
of control are thus outlined in the Report: 


1 Report on Cocoa Control in West Africa, 1939-1943, and Statement on Future 
Policy. Cmd. 6554 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944). 

2 Cf. I.L.0.: Intergovernmental Commodity Control Agreements (Montreal, 
1943). 
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As cocoa is a seasonal crop, the merchant firms will normally purchase the 
whole crops only if they can be sure of reselling them over the year. The out- 
break of war cut off at one blow access to some.of the more important markets 
in which West African cocoa had normally been resold, and, as a result, the 
merchant firms were unlikely to purchase any more cocoa than that for which 
they could find an immediate outlet. The requirements of the United Kingdom 
fell far short of the output of West Africa, and there was no prospect that in the 
ordinary course alternative markets would be found to take the place of those 
cut off by the blockade, and of those others diminished by the need to conserve 
shipping space for essential requirements. Clearly, since the merchant firms 
were unable, in view of the uncertainty of disposal, to undertake the risk in- 
volved in purchasing the entire crops, there was no alternative but for His Majes- 
ty’s Government itself to undertake this risk and to purchase the crops of the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria. The merchant firms themselves realised the necessity 
for this action on the part of His Majesty’s Government, and their co-operation 
assisted in the smooth working of the scheme. 


The British Ministry of Food undertook the purchase and 
disposal of the crop during the season 1939-40. While the pur- 
chase of a crop greatly exceeding United Kingdom requirements 
did not strictly fall within the responsibility of the Ministry, this 
procedure was adopted in the absence of any other machinery 
which could deal with the problem expeditiously. In September 
1940, the responsibility was transferred to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and ‘‘a body comprising technical knowledge of 
the problems involved together with a knowledge of the producers 
themselves’, the West African Cocoa Control Board, was estab- 
lished to assist him in its discharge. In May 1942, the functions 
of the Board were enlarged to include the purchase and disposal 
of other commodities, and the Board has since been renamed the 
West African Produce Control Board. 


OPERATION OF THE CONTROL SYSTEM 


Season 1939-40 


The mechanism of control which was introduced during this 
season has been maintained subject to changes of detail rather 
than of principle: 

. . . the local Governments took powers to fix prices, and the actual handling 
of the export trade and the purchasing were divided among the individual firms 
actually engaged in the trade, in proportion to previous performance. . . Under 
this system, the firms acted as agents for, and at the direction of, Government, 
both as regards purchase and as regards sales. They were (and are) reimbursed 
with their average out-of-pocket expenses and paid for their services at an agreed 
profit rate per ton. 


The prices fixed for the season 1939-40 were those ruling in 
Africa at the introduction of control. Only main crop cocoa was 
sold by the Ministry of Food, intermediate crops of lower quality 
being destroyed on purchase. While sales were moderately satisfac- 
tory, the season ended with a net deficit of £208,548. About half 
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this loss was attributable to the consequences of the purchase of 
12,500 tons of French Cameroons cocoa as a measure of assistance 
to that territory after the fall of France. 


Season 1940-41 


The West African Cocoa Control Board became the principal 
for both purchases and sales during this season; the Ministry of 
Food ceased to be the principal and became a customer, and the 
Board also assumed responsibility for the purchase of cocoa in 
the French Cameroons on the same terms as in British territory. 
Because of the debit balance for the previous season, high ocean 
sinkings, and shortage of shipping, the purchase prices paid to the 
producers were lowered by some £2 10s. to £3 per ton. Shipments 
and sales were, however, much more satisfactory than had been 
expected; it was found necessary to destroy only about 5 per cent. 
of the cocoa purchased, and the season closed with a surplus of 
£2,040,473. 


Season 1941-42 


Prices were advanced by £1 to £2 per ton over the price levels 
of the previous year. Shortage of freight space necessitated the 
destruction of a considerable proportion of the cocoa purchased 
despite the provision of additional storage facilities, and, while 
good profits were made on the cocoa actually shipped, the season 
resulted in a net loss of £314,051. 


Season 1942-43 


In previous years the merchants and shippers had been the 
Board’s agents from the point of purchase from the producer to 
the actual point of delivery to the Board’s customers. Since more 
and more of these customers were becoming single Government 
buyers, such as the Commodity Credit Corporation in the United 
States, it was decided that the Board should henceforth perform 
any functions required in connection with shipping and selling. 

The critical shipping situation, an acute shortage of internal 
transport, and the deficit in the previous season led to the decision 
to return purchase prices in the Gold Coast to the level of the 
1940-41 season and in Nigeria to even less. Because of the shortage 
of internal transport, a recommendation to destroy up to 60,000 
tons of Gold Coast and Nigerian main crop cocoa purchased up- 
country was carried out. 

A further innovation was the equalisation of the price paid for 
intermediate crop cocoa in all parts of the Gold Coast, without 
the differentiation based on transport costs that had been to the 
disadvantage of up-country producers. Disposal of the Board’s 
stocks and purchases, however, proved more favourable than had 
been expected and the season ended with a profit of £2,158,379, 
making a total cumulative surplus of £3,676,253 for the period 
1939-1943. 

The Report states in conclusion that the outlook for the disposal 
of West African cocoa now seems much more favourable than at 
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any previous time during the period of control, that the likelihood 
that it will be necessary to deal with unwanted surpluses grows 
increasingly remote, and that the prices payable to the producer 
for the 1944-45 and 1945-46 seasons have therefore been fixed at a 
level about 70 per cent. higher than the average prices paid during 
the first four years of control. 









FuTurE Po.Licy 






The statement on future policy contained in the White Paper 
was framed in the light of the Report of the Commission on the 
Marketing of West African Cocoa! and of the experience gained 
during wartime control. The general considerations of policy which 
are adduced in support of the proposed system of future control 
seem, mutatis mutandis, relevant to several items of primary pro- 
duction, and are therefore of considerable interest: 


It is evident that it would not be in the genuine interests of either producers 
or consumers to revert after the war to pre-war market conditions, with ex- 
cessive price fluctuation and the other undesirable features to which attention 
was drawn in the Report of the 1938 Commission. War experience has added 
weight to the view that a prime need of the cocoa industry, if it is to attain pros- 
perity and efficiency, is a reasonably stable price basis, by which is meant not 
necessarily prices fixed over periods of several years, but the avoidance of short- 
term fluctuations. To achieve this result it is necessary to break the direct link 
between the producers’ price and world market prices, the existence of which 
in the past has caused the local purchase prices to reflect every vagary of specula- 
tion on the world’s produce markets. Careful consideration of this problem has 
led to the conclusion that the means best adapted to this end in the circumstances 
of the West African cocoa industry would be the continuance in essence of the 
present system, whereby all cocoa would be bought at uniform prices, fixed at 
any rate seasonally, and sold to the world markets by special organisations created 
for that purpose, which would operate as regards both purchase and disposal 
either direct or through such agents as it might seem expedient to employ. 

































It is therefore proposed, from October 1945, to establish organ- 
isations in the Gold Coast and Nigeria legally empowered to pur- 
chase the total production of cocoa, to prescribe the prices to be 
paid to the producers, and to be responsible for the disposal of the 
cocoa. These organisations would be established by, and be re- 
sponsible to, the local Governments, and would be required to 
act as trustees for the producers. In the Gold Coast it is planned 
that the organisation should be presided over by a senior Govern- 
ment officer and have an official majority; the other members 
would include Africans and representatives of other interests. It 
is intended that the Government majority should represent the 
interests of producers until the producers’ co-operative societies 
have developed sufficiently to enable them effectively to provide 
their own representation. It is contemplated that representatives 
of producers should eventually constitute the majority in the 




























1 Cf. mg of the Commission on the Marketing of West African Cocoa. Cmd. 
5845 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938). 
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proposed organisation. In Nigeria, the functions in question would 
be entrusted in the first instance to the Supply Branch of the 
Nigerian Administration, acting in co-operation with an advisory 
committee presided over by a senior Government officer and re- 
presentative of the producers and other interests concerned. 

It is further proposed that Parliament should be asked to vote, 
not later than 31 July 1945, a grant equivalent to the accumulated 
profits realised through the operation of the control scheme during 
the years 1939-1943 for allocation to the Governments of the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria and to the Government of the French 
Cameroons. The funds thus made available to the British terri- 
tories would be used partly to provide finance for the proposed new 
marketing organisations and partly to meet expenditure on a cocoa 
research scheme. Parliament would later be invited to vote a 
grant equivalent to such further profits as are realised on the present 
Control Board’s operations for the seasons 1943-44 and 1944-45, 
these latter funds to be devoted to the new marketing organisa- 
tions. 

After provision for research to the extent of £1,250,000 has 
been made, the sums immediately available (out of the existing 
surplus) for the provision of finance for the new organisations 
would be: Gold Coast, £1,377,233; Nigeria, £782,861. 

In conclusion, emphasis is laid on the following considerations 
with regard to the character of the proposed post-war control scheme 
and its possible integration into any post-war arrangements for 
international commodity control: 


. . . these proposals do not in any way represent a departure from the policy 
of fostering and of developing the co-operative movement among West African 
producers. The development of this movement remains a cardinal object of 
Government policy, and indeed it is felt that the grcwth of the movement may 
be greatly strengthened and accelerated through the operation of the scheme 
that is now proposed. Secondly, the constitution and composition of the pro- 
posed local organisation are not to be regarded as final or permanent. Quite 
apart from such variations in the proposals set out above as may on further 
consideration seem appropriate before the scheme is brought into being in 1945, 
the organisations may be expected to change and to develop with experience, 
both in the direction of increased and more direct representation of the producers 
themselves, and in the light of the development of general international commodity 
pelicy. Thirdly, the scheme, while designed to meet the special circumstances 
of the West African cocoa industry, can be fitted in without difficulty as a part 
of any wider international scheme that may later be established. Should it be 
deemed desirable to institute some international organisation for dealing with 
the problems of the world production or marketing of cocoa, His Majesty's 
Government would be willing to participate in such an organisation, and it is 
considered that its operation would not be incompatible with the existence of 
producers’ marketing agencies such as those now proposed for British West 
Africa. Finally, the proposals involve no change whatever in the arrangements 
whereby the entire British West African output of cocoa is now available for 
allocation by the Combined Food Board in Washington, and the decisions of 
that body will continue to be put into effect as hitherto. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


INDIAN LABOUR AND THE PROPOSED ASIATIC REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE I.L.O. 


The General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress, 
at its meeting held in Delhi on 29 October 1944, adopted a resolu- 
tion in support of the proposal to hold an Asiatic regional confer- 
ence which has been put forward at different sessions of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference. 


The text of the resolution is as follows: 


The General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress accords its 
warm welcome to the proposal of the I.L.O. to hold, under its auspices, an 
advisory conference of the countries of South-East Asia, and requests the 
Government of India to invite the I1.L.O. to hold the conference in this 
country. 


It will be recalled that the Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour 
‘Conference, held at Philadelphia in April-May 1944, adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that an Asiatic regional conference should be held at as early a date as 
possible, and that its agenda should include the question of the organisation of 
social security. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


“A New Era”: THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE AND 
THE FuTuRE OF THE I.L.O. 


A note on the volume recently published by the Office under 
the above title is given below, at the beginning of the “‘Biblio- 
graphy” section.' 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDUSTRIAL HYCIENE 


This publication, formerly issued quarterly, in a_ bilingual 
edition (English and French) was suspended in September 1939. 
Publication has now been resumed by the Geneva Office of the 
{.L.0., with the appearance of Vol. XIII, No. 4, dated December 
1939, which contains the entries for the whole of 1939, and Vol. 
XIV, dated 1940, which contains the four quarterly numbers for 
that year. It is hoped to bring the series up to date by degrees. 





* See below, p. 413. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The last quarterly issue of the Industrial Safety Survey for 
1944 (October-December, Vol. XX, No. 4) has just been issued. 


This issue contains an illustrated article on the United States National Safety 
Council by Mr. Ned H. Dearborn, President of the Council. There are notes on 
safety institutions and associations in Argentina, Australia, Great Britain, Spain, 
and the United States, and on the 1943 Convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, and summaries of recent 
safety regulations adopted in Argentina, Australia (New South Wales), Canada 
(Alberta, Ontario, and Quebec), Denmark, Finland, Great Britain, and the 
United States (District of Columbia). The section on official reports includes 
a summary of the annual report for 1943 of the Chief Inspector of Factories in 
Great Britain, and of reports issued in Australia (South Australia), Belgium, 
India, the Union of South Africa, and the United States. There are the usual 
reviews of books and periodicals and reproductions of safety posters. 


OBITUARY 
Jaromir Necas 


The International Labour Office has learned with deep regret 
of the death, on 30 January 1945, of Jaromir Neéas. 


NeCas, who was born in 1888, began his political career as adviser and private 
secretary to T. G. Masaryk, first President of Czechoslovakia. He was a member 
of Parliament from 1924 until 1939. From the outset of his parliamentary career 
he devoted his attention particularly to the improvement of rural conditions and 
to agrarian reform. He served as Minister of Social Welfare from 1935 until 
the Munich crisis in 1938. He was for many years Deputy Chairman of the 
Czechoslovak Social Democratic Party and, after Munich, was acting Deputy 
Chairman of the Czechoslovak Labour Party. 

As Minister of Social Welfare he attended the Textile Conference convened 
by the International Labour Office in 1937. In 1936-37 he was Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

After his escape from Czechoslovakia in 1940, he became a member of the 
State Council and Minister of State in the first Provisional Government of Czecho- 
slovakia. Later, he became Minister of Reconstruction in the Czechoslovak 
Government in London. 

He attended, as Czechoslovak Government delegate, the Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation held in New York in 1941. He fell ill during 
the session, and though he was able to return to London, his health never after- 
wards recovered. But even when seriously ill, he retained his deep interest in 
the International Labour Organisation and up to his last moments eagerly followed 
the proceedings of the Session of the Governing Body held in London in January 
1945. The Czechoslovak Government has lost a servant, and the International 
Labour Organisation a friend, who can ill be spared. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


THe Foop SITUATION AND AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN INDIA 


The prevailing food situation and the problem of agricultural 
development in India' were briefly reviewed respectively by Sir 


1 For the latest previous note on the subject, see Jnternational Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, 
Nov. 1944, p. 628. 
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J. P. Srivastava, the Member for Food, and Sir Jogendra Singh, 
the Member for Education, Health and Lands, of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, at the inaugural meeting of the reconstituted 
Central Food Advisory Council', held in New Delhi on 20-22 
July 1944. Various resolutions were also adopted by the Council. 
Information based on these two speeches, on a discussion held by 
the Food Member with the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, Bombay, at Bombay on 5 September 1944, and on other 
sources is summarised below. 


The Address by the Member for Food. 


Sir J. P. Srivastava stated that of the dual aspect of the food problem, pro- 
duction and distribution, the latter was the responsibility of the Food Member, 
who had attempted to meet the deficiency by the restoration of imports, as ex- 
— had already been prohibited. He had accepted the estimate made in 1943 

y the Foodgrains Policy Committee of an import of at least 1.5 million tons of 
food grains for the first year and of one million tons a year thereafter’, and in spite 
of the substantial quantities of imports received, there was a need for more. Not 
only had the administration of the Foodgrains Control Order been improved and 
the machinery for procurement established, but also the Government monopoly 
purchase of food grains was under consideration by the Central and the provincial 
Governments. As regards distribution, rationing had been extended to 226 cities 
and towns with a total population of 35 million. A Price Advisory Panel, in- 
cluding representatives of traders and producers, had been organised; statutory 
prices on an all-India basis had been fixed for wheat, bajra and jowar (millets), 
combined with floor price guarantees to the producers; and statutory controls for 
rice were operating in every important area, although they had not yet been co- 
ordinated on an all-India basis. 

The Member for Food stated, furthermore, that his Department also operated 


the “‘basic plans’’, under which surpluses declared by surplus areas were allotted 
to deficit areas and that, in spite of transport difficulties, over 3.5 million tons 
of food grains had been transferred. In conclusion, he emphasised that India 
must improve its production of food grains, system of rationing, standards of 
grain inspection, storage facilities, and methods of conserving grain awaiting dis- 
tribution, and must turn its attention to the increased production and equitable 
distribution of protective foods, particularly milk. 


The Address by the Member for Education, Health and Lands. 


Sir Jogendra Singh, whose address dealt with agricultural production, main- 
tained that India was not in a position to produce the extra food it needed merely 
by the conversion of acreage under non-food crops to food crops, nor was there 
much cultivable waste which could be easily brought under the plough. In spite 
of difficulties, however, the ‘‘“Grow More Food” campaign, started in the spring of 
1943, secured the diversion of 5 million acres of land from cotton to f crops, 
and an additional 3 million acres of new land were brought under cultivation. 

Apart from such handicaps as the small and fragmentary nature of the peasant 
holdings, poor farm equipment, and the limited resources for fertilisers, only 
about one fourth, or 56 million acres, out of a total cultivated area of 220 million 
acres in British India were irrigated, while the remainder depended, as a result of 
the monsoons, on the erratic distribution of rainfall. The Government was, 
however, helping the cultivator to increase the yield per acre through various 
pe for instance, the scheme for the conversion of town refuse into compost 

ad progressed according to schedule, and it was hoped that within a year or two 
700 tube wells would be operating and many thousands of masonry wells would 
have been sunk. As regards improved seeds, progress was limited by the fact that 
in 1939 not more than 6 per cent. of the acreage under food grains was under im- 
proved varieties, whose spread was confined only to a few crops. 

As agriculture did not lend itself to short-term planning, the Government 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 505. | ‘ 

2 The Committee estimated that India requires 500,000 tons of food grains to build up a Central 
Foodgrains Reserve and about 1,000,000 tons, the average annual net imports for the five years 
from 1937-38 to 1941-42, for current consumption (Report of the Foodgrains Policy Committee, 
1943, Delhi, Manager of Publications, Government of India, 1943, p. 32). 
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had decided to plan the Grow More Food campaign on a three-year basis, and the 
co-operation of the provinces and the Indian States had been invited, to associate 
cultivators with the planning as well as with the implementing of the campaign by 
organising agriculturists’ associations in every district and ‘bed administrative 
unit. The Government was attempting, furthermore, to increase the supply of 
protective foods, and to make each area self-sufficient in food supply so as to 
reduce the burden on transport. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Council. 


In a resolution adopted by the Central Food Advisory Council, the present 
food situation in India was directly attributed to the war, and a high d of 
riority was demanded for the supply of agricultural equipment from the United 
ingdom and the United States on a similar basis to that on which it had been 
supplied to Russia, North Africa, and the Middle East during the war. Another 
resolution requested the Central Government to urge the United Kingdom 
Government to assure the earliest possible shipment of at least half a million tons 
of food grains to constitute a reserve, and the further shipment of one million tons 
annually to make up for a part of the absolute deficit, in order to restore the con- 
fidence of the people. 

Other resolutions adopted by the Council dealt with the preservation of cattle, 
the improvement of ration scales with a view to equalising the food deficiency 
throughout the country, the formation of a subcommittee to consider the question 
of ent, and the various measures by which food supply could be in- 
creased. 


Other Reports concerning the Food Situation. 


Sir Henry French, Under-Secretary, United Kingdom Ministry of Food, who 
toured India recently, stated in his report to the United Kingdom Government 
that there was a real food shortage in India and that the gap could not be filled 
unless larger imports of food grains would be available. He was of the opinion, 
however, that food production in India must be increased so as to make the 
country self-supporting, since food imports would be needed in the liberated 
areas immediately following the end of hostilities.* 

In the course of a discussion with the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber on 5 September 1944, the Member for Food stated that although since 
September 1943 the food situation in India had improved considerably and the 
rice eg had been the biggest in the last few years, food shortages were still 
reported in some local areas in Orissa and the southwest coast of Travancore, 
Cochin, and Malabar; the situation in Bengal, however, had improved since July 
and August 1944. As regards imports, the Central Government had been able to 
secure a promise of 800,000 tons of food grains within the twelve months ending 
September 1944, and it was hoped that the United Kingdom Government would 
be in a position to release more shipping in the current year. 

Sir PP. Srivastava also announced that the co-ordination of the procurement 
machinery was under consideration and a special committee of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, with the Viceroy as Chairman and the Member for Food as 
Deputy Chairman, had been established with a view to obtaining a more effective 
co-ordination between the departments concerned with the production, supply, 
transportation, and distribution of food grains.* 

It may be mentioned that the personnel of the Famine Inquiry Committee‘, 
with Sir John Woodhead, an adviser of the Secretary of State for India since 1939, 
as Chairman, was announced on 21 July 1944.5 


Foop PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The Central Government has attempted to promote agricultural 
development and food production and distribution through pro- 
paganda, loans and grants, various projects, and legislative and 
other measures. The agricultural section of the Education, Health 
and Lands Department of the Central Government has been 





1 Indian Information, Vol. 15, No. 143, 15 Aug. 1944, pp. 131-142. 
2 The Hindu (Madras), 22 Oct. 1944. 

* Times of India (Bombay), 7 Sept. 1944; Hindustan Times (Delhi), 7 Sept. 1944. 
4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 505. 

5’ Indian Information, loc. cit., p. 146. 
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organised under an Additional Secretary, with advisers for agri- 
cultural production, livestock, dairy products, irrigation, fisheries, 
and economics and statistics.: The Central Government has, fur- 
thermore, appointed five committees to deal, respectively, with 
indebtedness, land utilisation, fisheries, milk, and prices of agri- 
cultural commodities.2 The total increased production expected 
under normal conditions as a result of the Grow More Food cam- 
paign in 1943-44 and 1944-45 is estimated to be, respectively, 
300,000 tons and 700,000 tons of food grains.’ Particulars of the 
results of various efforts in this direction are given below. 


Loans and Grants. 


In 1943-44, the Central Government sanctioned loans to the provinces 
amounting to 16,450,000 rupees, and grants, usually on a fifty-fifty basis, of 
6,977,000 rupees from the Central revenues and of 1,484,000 rupees from the 
Cotton Fund. In 1944-45, the corresponding figures up to September 1944 were, 
respectively, 11,900,000 rupees, 11,600,000 rupees, and 2,132,000 rupees.‘ 


Land Tenure and Development. 


Land tenure. It is understood that the Central Government has decided to 
appoint a committee to survey and make recommendations on systems of land 
tenure prevailing in India.® 

As the Bengal Alienation of Agricultural Land (Temporary Provisions) 
Ordinance, promulgated by the Bengal Government for the restoration to the 
cultivators, under certain conditions, of agricultural land alienated by them 
during 1943 as a result of economic distress, had ceased to operate, it was reissued 
with minor modifications as Ordinance No. 1 of 1944 on 2 September 1944.® 


Land improvement and utilisation. The Government of Bombay has _sanc- 
tioned a land development and improvement scheme extending over an area of 
500,000 acres and estimated to cost 7 million rupees during 1944-45. A supple- 
mentary scheme, costing 30,000 rupees, provides for experimental land develop- 
ment work on a smaller scale in an area with heavy rainfall.? The Government of 
the United Provinces has decided to open a new department of land utilisation to 
deal with problems of afforestation, grazing lands, and soil erosion*, and the 
necessary steps for the prevention of soil erosion in Bengal were discussed at a 
conference of the experts of the Departments of Irrigation, Forests and Agri- 
culture, held at Calcutta on 10 September 1944.° 

The Sind Government plans to build two more barrages, estimated to cost 
160 million rupees at the pre-war level of prices, which will bring under cultiva- 
tion 4.9 million acres of additonal newly irrigated land." 


Measures affecting Particular Products. 


Livestock. Asa result of the serious shortage of livestock, the military author- 
ities have agreed not to slaughter certain specified categories of cattle." The 
Central Government, furthermore, has issued to all provincial and local Govern- 
ments a circular containing suggestions made by the Animal Husbandry Com- 
missioner concerning the steps necessary to conserve livestock and to increase the 
production of good breeding cattle.” 

The Bombay Government, with a view to increasing the milk supply of 
Bombay City, has sanctioned, for the maintenance of dry cattle, the establish- 
ment of a new farm, which will accommodate 1,000 head of cattle and will cost 





1 The Statesman (Delhi), 5 Oct. 1944. 
2 The Hindu, 31 Aug. 1944. 

3 The Statesman, 5 . 1944. 

4 Ibid. 


5 The Vanguard (Delhi), 9 Nov. 1944, Communication to the I.L.O. 
* Calcutta Gazette, 7 t. 1944, Part I, pp. 1106-1109. 

7 Hindustan Times, 17 t. 1944, 

8 Times of India, 8 Sept. 1944. 

® The Vanguard, 10 Sept. 1944. 

1 Hindustan Times, 13 Sept. 1944. 

"The Statesman, 5 Oct. 1944. 

12 Idem, 11 Sept. 1944. 
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the Government 517,000 rupees. Besides this, the Government has sanctioned a 
scheme for the grant of subsidies for the sending of dry cattle from the City and 
its suburbs to breeding areas.! To prevent the slaughter of dry cattle, the Govern- 
ment has issued the Bombay She-Cattle (Bovines) Licence and Maintenance 
Order, 1944, which extends to the whole province and comes into force in areas 
specified in the official Gazette from time to time.* 

The Government of the State of Mysore has under consideration plans for the 
improvement of livestock through the establishment of two more cattle breeding 
stations, each costing about 100,000 rupees, for the improvement of draught animals, 
and the construction of three central dairy farms, at a total cost of 600,000 rupees, 
for building a stock of cattle with high milk yield.’ 


Fisheries. The Central Government has sanctioned grants of about 83,000 
rupees, spread over three years from 1944-45 to 1946-47, and a subsidy of more 
than 16,500 rupees for 1944-45 and 1945-46 to help the Orissa Government's 
“Catch More Fish” campaign. Similar schemes of other provinces are under 
examination.‘ 


Rice. The Indian Rice Committee Bill, 1944, which provides for the creation 
of a fund to be expended by a committee, similar to the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, especially constituted for the improvement and development of the 
cultivation, production, and marketing of rice and rice products in India, was 
introduced in the Central Legislature by the Government on 1 November 1944.5 


Coconut. A ten-year plan to increase coconut production, at present limited 
to about 1.5 million acres and yielding annually about 3,000 million nuts, by 
better treatment and manuring of plantations, is recommended in a Report on the 
Marketing of Coconuts and Coconut Products by the Central Agricultural 
Marketing Department.® 


Agricultural Equipment. 


It is estimated that at least 500 tractors would be required in 1945 in order to 
develop new areas infested with deep-rooted grasses in different parts of India.’ 


Fertiliser. A mission of British experts, appointed by the Central Govern- 
ment to investigate the possibilities of manufacturing artificial fertilisers in 
India, has recommended in its report the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, 
and has discussed several schemes of production involving a number of factories 
in different parts of the country. It is estimated that the use of 350,000 tons of 
ammonium sulphate will increase the annual production of rice by 500,000 to 
800,000 tons.® 

The annual report on the working of the all-India scheme started by the 
Central Government in August 1943 for converting town refuse into manure 
shows that during the twelve months the training of over 160 sanitary inspectors 
and other officers deputed by municipalities had been completed, compost pro- 
duction had been organised in over 100 municipal centres, and over 2.5 million 
cubic feet (about 50,000 tons) of compost had. been prepared.°® 


Improved seeds. In 1943-44, the Central Government distributed 1,726,000 
maunds (one maund = 82 \bs.) of improved seeds, and in 1944-45 it plans to dis- 
tribute another 1,881,000 maunds; the resulting increase in production is esti- 
mated at about 400,000 tons. It is expected that the seeds of European types of 
vegetables, formerly imported, will be produced to the extent of 450,000 Ibs. in 
the current year.” 


Technical Training and Research. 


Training of personnel. It is estimated that about 25,000 persons includin 
experts, as compared with about 4,000 employed at present by the Central an 





1 Bombay Information, 14 Oct. 1944 

2 Notification No. 633/IV-C, dated 3 Oct. 1944 (Bombay Government Gasetie Extraordinary, 
4 Oct. 1944, 2324 A and B). 

3 Times of ndia, 21 Sept. 1944. 

4 Hindustan Times, 30 Oct. 1944. 

5 Bill No. 24 of 1944 (Gazette of India Extraordinary, 25 Nov. 1944, pp. 1473-1478). 

* Bombay Chronicle, 30 Sept. 1944. 

7 The Hindu, 27 Aug. 1944. 

§ Idem, 13 Nov. 1944; Hindustan Times, 15 Nov. 1944. 

* The Hindu, 9 Sept. 1944. 

© The Statesman, 5 Oct. 1944. 
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provincial agricultural establishments, will be required for the operation of 
various agricultural schemes. Arrangements are being made for the training of 
personnel and it is understood that the Central Government will select 10 to 25 
candidates a year for training abroad.' 

The Government of Madras has sanctioned a scheme for the training of village 
officers in methods of village welfare and improvement. 


Research. The Governing Body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, which met in New Delhi on 4-5 September 1944, sanctioned a research 
and development a gente for agriculture and animal husbandry during 
1945-46, involving total grants amounting to 800,000 rupees, while the extension 
of existing schemes will cost over 300,000 rupees. The Governing Body also 
accepted the offer made by the Punjab Government to place its laboratories and 
equipment for fruit and vegetable preservation at the disposal of the Council for 
the purpose of setting up a central fruit and vegetable technological institute at 
Lyallpur, which will cost about 60,000 rupees annually. It allocated 45,000 
rupees for the establishment of schools of research in mycology. 


Procurement and Control. 

In pursuance of a recommendation of the Central Food Advisory Council, 
the Central Government has appointed a subcommittee from amongst the mem- 
bers of the Council to consider the question of food grains procurement.‘ 

The Government of Bombay introduced in March 1944 a monopoly of the 
purchase of the main cereal crops from producers; and a system of levy, deter- 
mined on the basis of the acreage under food crops, the average yield per acre, and 
the comparative quality of the soil, which has been applicable to three districts 
since March 1944, has now been extended to all the dry crop areas of the province.® 

The Bengal Agricultural Crops Inquiries Order, 1944, empowers the recording 
officers appointed by the Government to demand from the cultivators informa- 
tion concerning the area under cultivation, the nature of the crops, and the yield 
per acre.® 

The Punjab Food Grains (Futures and Options Prohibitions) Order, 1944, 

rohibits any futures and options in food grains’, and the Punjab Food Grains 

ontrol Order forbids any person from engaging in the purchase, sale or storage 
for sale in wholesale quantities of any food grains, except under a licence by 
the district magistrate.® 


Rationing. 

The Central Government has addressed to all provincial administrations a 
communiqué to give effect to the resolution passed by the Central Food Advisory 
Council recommending that full rationing should be introduced in every province 
and that there should be a uniform scale of rationing throughout the country. 
While the Central Government prefers a basic ration of one Ib. per adult per day, 
with a supplementary ration for the heavy manual worker, it is prepared to allow 
a basic ration of eight Ibs. per adult per week, without any supplementary ration 
except in the form of cooked food supplied by industrial canteens.® 

Milk rationing will be introduced in Delhi and other large Indian cities in the 
near future, as the per capita weekly consumption of milk, which before the war 
varied from 2.5 ounces in Cuttack to 59 ounces in Shikarpur (Sind), has fallen 
considerably.'® 

The Punjab Regulation of Local Purchases Order, 1944, forbids a military 
contractor, or a person on his behalf, from buying in any district of the province 
bovine cattle, mutton and beef, sheep and goats, poultry and eggs, fish, vege- 
tables and fruit (fresh or dry) without a licence which specifies the quantity pur- 
chasable within a definite period." 





1 Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), 30 Aug. 1944. 

2 The Hindu, 24 t. 1944. 

* The Statesman, 7 t. 1944. 

4 Idem, 29 Nov. 1944. 

5 Communiqué dated 12 Oct. 1944, issued by the Director of Information, Bombay. Com- 
munication to the I.L.O. 

* Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, 21 Oct. 1944, Part I, pp. 227-228. 

? Notification No. 14314-ST (F.G.)-44/81564, dated 23 Oct. 1944 (Punjab Gasette Extra- 
ordinary, 23 Oct. 1944, ape. 467-468). 

8 Punjab Gazette, 3 Nov. 1944, Part I, pp. 604-606. 

ohne of India, 25 Sept. 1944. 


u Punjab Gazette Extraordinary, 11 Oct. 1944, pp. 465-466. 
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Schemes to Grow More Food in 1944-45. 


An additional yield of 714,214 tons of food grains is expected from the Grow 
More Food schemes for which financial assistance has been given to provinces and 
the States by the Central Government in the first quarter of 1944-45. During the 
year, the Government aims at increasing the area under rice and millets by 10 
million acres and under wheat and grain by 3.5 million acres, as compared with 
the average acreage in the three pre-war years, 1936-1939. 


Provincial schemes. As a result of various provincial schemes to increase the 
production of food grains in 1944-45, an additional yield of 105,415 tons is expected 
in Bengal, 137,137 tons in Madras, and 70,524 tons in Bombay, and similar 
increases are expected in other provinces.! 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN ARGENTINA 


The task of studying post-war social and economic problems 
in Argentina has been entrusted to the Vice-President of the coun- 
try by a Decree of 25 August 1944. In this additional task, the 
Vice-President will be assisted by a National Post-War Council, 
of which he will be Chairman. The Secretaries for Labour and Social 
Welfare and for Industry and Commerce will be vice-chairmen 
of the new Council, which will include among its members the 
under-secretaries of all the Government departments.’ 


While the new Decree does not expressly say so, it may be assumed that it 
repeals an earlier Decree of 3 July 1943 which provided for the establishment of a 
National Economic and Social Reconstruction Committee.* 


Pusiic Works, EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
LAND SETTLEMENT IN ECUADOR 


Various measures have been taken in Ecuador to stimulate the 
economic development of the country, among other things, through 
public works. A Presidential Decree, No. 258 of 1 July 1944, 
provides for public works for irrigation and land drainage. 
Another Decree, No. 759 of 9 August 1944, concerns problems of 
general economic development, including land settlement. 


Public Works. 


According to the Decree of 1 July, the Ministry of Public Works is responsible 
for studying and carrying out irrigation projects and projects for land drainage 
in flooded areas. The Decree sets down in detail the powers of the Ministry 
and states that it may collaborate with other public authorities and with private 
institutions and individuals interested in irrigation. 

Before undertaking the works the Ministry should consider the nature of the 
lands which will benefit from them and, if need be, should take steps to acquire 
them, by purchase, expropriation or other means. The lands must then be divided 
and sold or leased to institutions of a social character. 

The works are to be financed by a variety of means, including a 2 per cent. 
levy on the total yearly revenue, the income from certain special taxes already in 
force, mortgage bonds issued with a State guarantee by the Economic Develop- 
ment Bank, and “irrigation bonds” issued by the Ministry of Public Works and 
sold on the domestic and foreign markets. The Social Insurance Fund and the 
Pension Fund must invest 40 per cent. of their income each year in mortgage 
bonds and 20 per cent. in irrigation bonds. In addition they must, during the first 
two years, advance 10 million sucres to the Ministry of Public Works for carrying 
out public works in the province of Chimborazo.* 





1 Indian Information, Vol. 15, No. 143, 15 Aug. 1944, p. 144. 
2 Boletin Oficial, 9 Sept. 1944. 
3 Cf. International Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 754. 
4 Registro Oficial, 13 July 1944. 
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Economic Development. 


The Decree of 9 August 1944 lays down a plan for the economic development 
of the country and for raising the standard of living through an increase in the 
production of foodstuffs and of the raw materials needed for setting up new in- 
dustries. For this purpose the Economic Development Bank will open a depart- 
ment for agricultural credit and one for industrial credit. Its investment policy 
will be directed by the Ministry of Economic Affairs and the Government will 
not withdraw any profit accruing to it in its capacity as shareholder. The opera- 
tions of the Bank are exempt from taxation and its capital will be strengthened 
by all the means at the disposal of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, including, 
if necessary, loans from the United States Export-Import Bank to the 
extent of 10 million U.S. dollars. The authorities will take measures to have part 
of this credit given in the form of industrial or agricultural equipment. 

To carry out this plan the powers of the Ministry of nomic Affairs are 
extended. A special technical committee is attached to it, and other ministries 
are required to consult it in such matters as the ratification of international 
economic conventions, the fixing of customs duties, transport rates, and taxes on 

roperty and production, the carrying out of public works, wage questions, etc. 
he Ministry is also authorised to intervene in private undertakings and to fix 
prices for imported or domestic merchandise. 

The plan falls into four parts: development of agricultural production, im- 
provement of stock raising, setting up of new industries, and stabilisation of in- 
ternal and external credit. The Decree contains detailed provisions relating to each 
of these parts, but the provisions dealing with agricultural development are most 
numerous and include the following measures relating to land settlement. 


Land Settlement. 


The Decree provides that in order to facilitate the use of abandoned lands the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs will divide and distribute them. It may set up land 
settlement centres and grant help in money or in kind to prospective settlers. 
Special measures will be taken for establishing co-operatives and agricultural 


training centres and the Ministry is authorised to make contracts tor the admission 
of foreign settlers to the country.! 

Before these provisions became effective on 26 June 1944 the Government 
had issued Decree No. 193 to create a land settlement department in the 
Ministry of Agriculture. This Decree also provides that the Ministry of 
Agriculture shall set up farms varying in size according to the crop and the 
region, subject to a maximum of 100 hectares. The cost will be met by the 
Economic Development Bank, and regulations will be issued to provide for the 
allocation of the farms.? 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE IN 
LUXEMBOURG 


A Grand Ducal Order was issued in Luxembourg on 10 No- 
vember 1944 to set up a National Labour Conference of a tripartite 
character—resembling in this the structure of the International 
Labour Organisation*—with a Joint Employment Committee and 
a Joint Conciliation Board attached to it.4 The establishment of 
this Conference had been foreshadowed in a Government programme 
published earlier in the year.’ The Order became effective on 
14 November 1944. 


1 Registro Oficial, 29 Aug. 1944. 

2 Idem, 13 July 1944. 

3 It may also be noted that the organisation of the Indian Tripartite Labour Conference set 
up in August 1942 is along similar lines (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 
1943, pp. 1-21: ‘The Institution of a Tripartite Labour Organisation in India: The Influence 

.L.O.""; see also below, p. 356). 
4 See above, p. 335. 
5 Cf. International, Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 84. 
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The preamble to the Decree states that the enormous tasks of social reorganisa- 
tion facing the country, the co-ordination of all efforts for social legislation, and 
the institution of democratic control over social life make it necessary to establish 
a superior body to study and co-ordinate labour and social policies. 


The National Labour Conference. 


The National Labour Conference is presided over by the Minister of Labour 
and is composed of eighteen full members, six being representatives of the Govern- 
ment, six of employers, and six of workers. An equal number of substitute mem- 
bers may be appointed. 

The members and their substitutes are appointed by the Government, the 
appointment of the non-official representatives being made on the recommenda- 
tion of employers’ and workers’ occupational organisations. Until these organi- 
sations are re-established the Government may make provisional appointments 
without consultation. The Conference may co-opt members to serve in an ad- 
visory Capacity as permanent experts or to give advice on specific questions. 

The following are among the principal functions of the Conference: 


(a) To assist the Government in organising and carrying out social measures 
needed immediately for the administration of the country during the transition 


riod; 

(b) To advise on all social reconstruction proposals submitted to it by the 
Government; 

(c) To study closely the economic and social development of the country, and 
in particular the state of employment, conditions of work, social insurance, social 
security, and all matters concerning social and labour legislation; 

(d) To co-operate with the Economic Council, the trade chambers, and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations with the object of co-ordinating the work 
of all groups concerned; 

(e) To study labour and social legislation from the national and international 
points of view and to submit pementin to the legislative and executive authorities 
concerning the operation of the existing legislation and its improvement; 

(f) To assist the Government in maintaining democratic control over the 
social life of the country; 

(g) To furnish reports on proposed legislation submitted to it by the Govern- 
ment and Parliament; 

(hk) Generally, to take all measures within its competence and to lend its 
assistance in all matters concerning the social life of the country. 


The Joint Employment Committee. 


A Joint Employment Committee is set up under the National Labour Con- 
ference, composed of a chairman and six members appointed by ministerial decree, 
including three employers and three workers. 

The Committee is responsible, among other things, for directing employment 
and manpower policies and related activities in accordance with the instructions 
of the Minister of Labour and in close collaboration with the National Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Office, for supervising the state of employment, and 
for proposing measures to prevent unemployment. 


The Joint Conciliation Board. 


A Joint Conciliation Board, also composed of a chairman and six members, 
including three employers and three workers, will be set up under the National 
Labour Conference. 

This Board will be responsible for preventing or settling collective labour 
disputes and social disputes of major importance at the request of the Minister 
of Labour or of one of the parties concerned. The new Board will take the place 
of the National Labour Council instituted by the Order of 23 January 1936 as 
amended by the Order of 29 December 1938.! It will also work in close collabora- 
tion with the labour inspectors to supervise conditions of work and will put 
forward proposals designed to prevent social disorders. 

The organisation, working, and functions of a National Conciliation Office, to 
be established later, will be governed by Grand Ducal Order. 





1Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1936, Lux. 1; Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXX, 
No. 9, 29 May 1939, p. 711. 
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General Secretariat of the Conference. 


The Minister of Labour will appoint a Secretary-General of the National 
Labour Conference, who will be a permanent advisory member of the Conference, 
and secretaries for the Joint Employment Committee and the Joint Conciliation 
Board. The Secretary-General will be responsible for organising the sessions of 
the Conference, preparing reports, recording proceedings, making investigations, 
conducting research, and taking other action arising out of the decisions of the 
Conference, the Joint Committee, and the Joint Board. 


SECOND SESSION OF THE PLENARY CONFERENCE OF THE 
TRIPARTITE LABOUR ORGANISATION IN INDIA 


The second session of the Plenary Conference of the Tripartite 
Labour Organisation, which is now to be known as the Labour 
Conference, in India’, was held in New Delhi on 27 and 28 October 
1944, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the Member for Labour of the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council, presiding. A short summary of the pro- 
ceedings is given below. 


Composition of the Conference. 


The Conference was attended by representatives of the Labour Department 
of the Central Government, provincial Governments, and the Governments of 
the Indian States of Baroda, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore, Mysore, and Tra- 
vancore; of the Chamber of Princes; of the Employers’ Federation of India, the 
All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers, and independent employers; 
and of the All-India Trade Union Congress, the Indian Federation of Labour, 
and independent workers. The Director of the Indian Branch at New Delhi of 
the International Labour Office and two representatives from Ceylon were also 
present as observers. 


The Agenda. 


There were seven items on the agenda: compulsory insurance of liability 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923; revision of the Trade Disputes 
Act, 1929; State participation in the health insurance scheme for industrial 
labour in India; organisation of employment during the period of transition from 
war to peace; statutory machinery for the fixing of minimum wages; a resolution 
proposed by the All-India Trade Union Congress on the procedure for amending 
the Defence of India Rules affecting labour; and special rations for workers 
doing heavy work. 


Presidential Address. 


The President presented a memorandum on the action taken by the Central 
Government on various questions which had been discussed by the Labour 
Conference and the Standing Labour Committee. In his address, he reviewed in 
detail the criticisms which had been made of the constitution and the procedure 
of the Tripartite Labour Organisation, and offered suggestions for improvement. 


Criticisms of the Tripartite Labour Organisation. According to the President, 
one of the chief criticisms made of the Organisation was that there was no definite 
division of functions between the Labour Conference and the Standing Labour 
Committee, as both were deliberative bodies and discussed similar subjects. The 
discussion in both bodies, furthermore, was not specific enough, and even con- 
crete problems were discussed in a general fashion. There was no machinery 
either to examine and report on special problems, or to study and advise on the 
problems of labour welfare, industry by industry. 

It had further been objected that there wasa lack of a separate secretariat for the 
Labour Conference to be responsible for the preparation of meetings and of records 





1 Mémorial, 14 Nov. 1944, No. 13. 

2 This was the sixth Labour Conference, as there had been three sessions of the Labour Minis- 
ters’ Conference before the organisation of the Tripartite Labour Conference in August 1942 (cf. 
International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, pp. 1-21). 

3 For an account of the first session of the Plenary Conference of the Tripartite Labour Organ- 
isation, idem, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 494; for the latest session of the Standing 
Committee of the Tripartite Labour Organisation, idem, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 639. 
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of the proceedings, propaganda, financial administration, and research and collec- 
tion of data to serve as a basis of discussion and recommendations, and to follow 
the action taken by the Government. Moreover, the existing procedure for the 
preparation of the agenda of the Labour Conference and the Standing Labour 
Committee did not low the members of the two bodies to place on it items of 
particular interest to them, and the memoranda accompanying the agenda failed 
to reach the members in time to enable them to prepare adequately their contri- 
bution to the discussion on various items. 

The method of representation of the employers as well as the workers had also 
been criticised. Thus the employers maintained that, as the Employers’ Federa- 
tion of India and the All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers, each nomi- 
ating in agreement with the Government four representatives to the Labour Con- 
ference, were fully representative of the employer class, the reservation of three 
seats for employers to be nominated by the Government was unnecessary. The 
representatives of labour, it had been stated, did not actually belong to the 
working class. 


Government proposals to remedy the defects. Dr. Ambedkar informed the Con- 
ference that the Government had not come to any definite decision concerning 
changes in the constitution of the Tripartite Labour Organisation. He suggested, 
however, that, besides the Labour ne mca and the Standing Labour Com- 
mittee, there should be created a new body, the Labour Welfare Committee, 
whose members would be elected by the Standing Labour Committee on a tri- 
partite basis. Under this arrangement, the functions and powers of the Conference 
would be to make recommendations to the Government on general subjects such 
as terms and conditions of employment, labour legislation, and questions relating 
to social security; to refer any such questions to the Standing Labour Committee 
with the direction to make a report back to the Conference or a recommendation 
to the Government; and to appoint ad hoc committees to report to the Conference 
or the Standing Labour Committee. The Standing Labour Committee would not 
be a deliberative body but an agent of the Conference, with powers to make 
recommendations or reports to the Conference or the Government on questions 
referred to it. The functions of the Labour Welfare Committee would be confined 
to matters relating to labour welfare and the administration of labour legislation. 

‘‘The demand for a separate secretariat for the Labour Conference’, stated 
Dr. Ambedkar, ‘‘is based on the analogy of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion.”” The Central Government, however, had decided against the demand, as 
the Tripartite Labour Organisation in India had a different status from that of 
the International Labour Organisation. The latter was not only an independent 
organisation, regulated by its own Constitution, having its own finances, and 
free from outside authority, but its Conventions and Recommendations placed 
definite obligations on Member States; while the former was only an advisory 
body without independent finances and without any power to take decisions. An 
independent secretariat for the Tripartite Labour Organisation, furthermore, 
would lead to friction between the Government and the Organisation. “It is 
true”, said the President, ‘‘that the efficiency of the International Labour Organ- 
isation is derived largely from its secretariat, and its capacity to turn out good 
material’’, but it had been decided that the Labour Secretariat of the Government 
of India could perform all the necessary functions except that of research and 
collection of information, provision for which was under consideration. 

Concerning the pr ure for the preparation of the agenda for the Con- 
ference, the Government could not surrender the right to determine the questions 
to be discussed to the Organisation, whose function was not legislative but 
advisory. The Government was, however, prepared to change the procedure so 
that the representatives of various interests might have the opportunity not only 
to suggest items of their choice but to discuss them before the agenda was finally 
determined. 

The Government concurred with the criticism in reference to the representa- 
tion of the employers’ and workers’ interests at the Conference, but maintained 
that the changes in the composition of the Conference were not urgent. 


Other questions. Dr. Ambedkar also referred to the three Bills concerning 
labour legislation—namely, the Factories Amendment Bill (otherwise known as 
the Bill for Holidays with Pay), the Trade Unions Amendment Bill, which seeks 
to provide for the recognition of trade unions, and the Payment of Wages Amend- 
ment Bill—which were to come before the November 1944 session of the Central 
Legislature. In conclusion, he referred to the work of the Indian delegation at the 
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Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference held at Philadel- 
phia in April 1944 and to the joint report presented by the delegation.! 


Proceedings of the Conference. 


As the Conference is only advisory in nature, no decisions were taken on the 
items of the agenda. On the subject of revision of the Trade Disputes Act, it was 
agreed that the services of conciliation should be extended. Some opposition was, 
however, voiced against compulsory arbitration, against amendment of the Act 
particularly to provide for the prohibition of strikes, and against an increase in 
the present list of public utilities in which notice of strike has been required even 
since before the war. 

As regards the proposals for compulsory insurance of the employers’ liability 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the employers’ representatives doubted 
the need for such a proposal but would not object if it was accepted, although 
they would prefer the insurance to be left to commercial companies or employers’ 
mutual societies. The Government and workers’ representatives, on the other 
hand, considered that in view of the unsatisfactory position with regard to the 
meeting of claims by the small employers, compulsion was necessary, and they 
preferred a State insurance scheme. 

The discussion on the question of devising statutory machinery for the fixing 
of minimum wages revealed that the non-official opinion was in favour of making 
the representatives of the employers and the workers members of the wage boards, 
rather than assessors to independent members. It was also in favour of making 
the conclusions of the Board mandatory.? 


REGULATION OF TRADE UNIONS IN FRENCH AFRICA 


In pursuance of the programme of reform considered by the 
Brazzaville Conference of the governors of French colonies and 
territories in Africa*, a Decree was issued on 7 August 1944 to 
regulate trade unions in French Equatorial Africa, French Soma- 
liland, French West Africa, and the mandated territories of Came- 
roon and Togo. In general this legislation is similar to that appli- 
cable in France under the Labour Code. 


Aims of Trade Unions. 


The aims of trade unions must be confined to the study and protection of 
economic, industrial, commercial, and agricultural interests. 


Constitution and Administration. 


Persons engaged in the same occupation or similar trades, or in related occu- 
pations playing a part in the production of specified goods, or in the same liberal 
profession, may freely form a trade union. 

The founders of a union are required to submit to the competent authority 
its rules and the names of all persons responsible for its administration or manage- 
ment, for which purpose special forms must be used. Any changes in the rules or 
in the composition of the management must also be notified. 

Once a year, before the last day of February, the managers of all trade unions 
must communicate to the competent judicial authorities a statement showing the 
financial situation of the union in the preceding vear. 

The members of a union responsible for its administration or management 
must: (1) be able to speak, read and write in French and possess at least a certi- 
ficate of elementary schooling or an equivalent certificate issued in the manner 
poocemeet (2) have the status of a French subject or protégé and, in the case of 

rench citizens, be in possession of their civil rights. No French subject or- pro- 
tégé may assume these duties if he has been sentenced by a court of law. 

Married women engaged in an occupation or trade may belong toa trade union 
and take part in the management or administration without their husband's 
authorisation. No minors may take part in the administration or management. 
Foreign workers classed as immigrants may not belong to a trade union. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Hindustan Times (Delhi), 30 Oct. 1944. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 658. 
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Any member of a trade union may withdraw at any time irrespective of any 
clause to the contrary, but without prejudice to the union’s right to claim his 
contribution for the six months following his resignation. 

In the event of voluntary dissolution of the union, its property will be dealt 
with in accordance with the rules or, in the absence of provisions in the rules, in 
the manner decided on by the general meeting. In no case may it be divided 
among members. 


Civil Rights of Trade Unions. 


Trade unions possess legal personality. They may sue and be sued in the 
courts and acquire real or personal property. In any court they may exercise the 
rights of third parties in the case of acts involving direct or indirect injury to the 
collective interest of the occupation they represent. 

Trade unions may devote part of their funds to the construction of cheap 
dwellings and the acquisition of land for workers’ allotments, and to the pro- 
motion of physical education and health. In collaboration with the labour in- 
spectors, they may set up and administer employment services; and set up, 
administer or subsidise such institutions as welfare institutions, laboratories, 
experimental stations, institutions for scientific, agricultural or social education, 
courses and publications. The real and personal property needed for their meet- 
ings, libraries, and educational training courses are not liable to distraint. They 
may also subsidise producers’ and consumers’ co-operative societies. 

Trade unions may enter into contracts and agreements with other trade 
unions, companies, and undertakings. 

If provision to this effect is made in the rules of the union, and on condition 
that no profits are distributed to members even in the shape of refunds, trade 
unions may: (1) purchase any articles needed for carrying on the occupation 
(raw materials, tools, instruments, machinery, fertilisers, seeds, plants, livestock, 
and fodder) for the purpose of hiring, lending or distributing them to members; 
(2) render their services free of charge for the sale of articles produced entirely 
by the personal work or undertakings of members, and facilitate such sale 
by advertisements, publications, and grouping of orders and shipments, but they 


may not act in their own name and on their own responsibility. 
Lastly, trade unions may be consulted in all disputes and matters relating to 
their particular field. 


Trade Union Label. 


Provided they fulfil the prescribed formalities, trade unions may deposit with 
the authorities their special mark or label, which they may claim as their exclusive 
property. 

Mutual Aid and Superannuation Funds. 


Trade unions may set up special mutual aid and superannuation funds for 
their members. The moneys of these funds will be free from distraint within the 
limits specified by the legislation concerning mutual aid societies. Any person 
resigning from a trade union will retain the right to belong to the mutual aid and 
superannuation funds to which he has contributed. 


Federations of Trade Unions. 


Trade unions may combine freely for the purpose of studying and protecting 
their economic, industrial, commercial, and agricultural interests. The above 
provisions concerning the constitution of trade unions apply mutatis mutandis to 
their federations. Trade union federations possess the rights afforded to trade 
unions with regard to civil capacity, trade union label, and special mutual aid and 
superannuation funds. 


Penalties. 


Contraventions of the provisions concerning the aims and constitution of 
trade unions and trade union federations render the managers or administrators 
of the union liable to a fine of 16 to 200 francs (500 francs in the case of false decla- 
ration as to the rules of the union and the composition of the management). In 
addition the courts may order the dissolution of the union. 

The French law courts have sole competence to deal with trade union matters.! 





1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 17 Aug. 1944, p. 720. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD, 
1942-1944 


In a report marking the conclusion of three years of activity by 
the United States National War Labor Board in the fields of war- 
time labour relations and wage stabilisation, the Executive Di- 
rector stated that the Board had settled about 12,500 dispute 
cases and disposed of about 350,000 applications for voluntary 
wage adjustments, involving some 24 million employees and hun- 
dreds of thousands of employers. 


The National War Labor Board was established by Executive Order of the 
President of the United States on 12 January 1942! to avert or end by peaceful 
means work stoppages which would interfere with the successful prosecution of 
the war. Congress further defined this assignment in the War Labor Disputes 
Act of 25 June 19432, giving the War Labor Board the power and duty, whenever 
the United States Conciliation Service certifies, or the Board is of the opinion, 
that a labour dispute exists which may lead to substantial interference with the 
war effort, to decide the dispute and to provide by Order fair and equitable terms 
and conditions to govern the relations between the parties. Moreover, responsibi- 
lity for controlling the nation’s wartime wage policy was given the Board by 
Executive Order on 3 October 1942? to carry out the wage stabilisation programme 
called for by Congress in the Economic Stabilization Act of 2 October 1942.4 

The National War Labor Board has thus been entrusted with the dual re- 
sponsibility for the peaceful settlement of labour disputes and the stabilisation of 
wages for the duration of the war. The report states that: 


In the administration of these two vital wartime responsibilities, the War 
Labor Board has contributed substantially to mobilisation of the nation’s 
manpower and productive facilities for total war and to the maintenance of 
an evenly balanced national economy .. . 

Through stabilisation of wartime industrial relations the Board has enabled 
management and labour to concentrate their full energies on war production. 
By stabilising wartime wages, the Board has contributed to worker morale, 
permitted uninterrupted utilisation of manpower and furthered long-range 
planning of war production schedules, and inflationary rises in the general level 
of wages have been prevented. 


These accomplishments, adds the report, have been brought about without 
serious dislocation of the normal peacetime wage structure. 


Wage Stabilisation. 


In the field of wages, the Board has been required to adapt the national wage 
structure to the needs of war, while preventing inflationary rises in the general 
level of wages. 

During the period 3 October 1942-27 October 1944, the Board and its agents 
disposed of 305,524 voluntary applications involving more than 15 million em- 
ployees, or of 96 per cent. of the 319,078 requests for permission to make voluntary 
wage adjustments received from employers, or jointly from employers and unions. 
= he remaining 13,554 cases represent approximately four weeks’ work, on the 
basis of the current rate of disposition. Figures to the present date are not 
available, but operations at our current rate indicate the Board has disposed of 
approximately 350,000 cases involving an estimated 16,000,000 workers.” 

Between 12 January 1942 and 27 October 1944 the Board and its agents 
received 14,297 dispute cases, of which 11,118, involving approximately 7,700,000 
employees, were disposed of. It is pointed out that “the settlement of dispute 
cases is of necessity much more time consuming than disposition of voluntary 
applications, since Board procedures must provide full protection for the rights 
a the parties to a complete hearing’’. 

The average wage rate adjustment granted by the Board in those voluntary 
cases in which wage rate adjustments were approved during the two-year peri 
was approximately 6.3 cents per hour, representing an average increase of 9.4 

1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 184. 


2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 500. 
3 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, Pp: 589; Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 760. 
4 For the text of the Act, see I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1942, U.S.A. 1. 
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r cent. above the average hourly rate of 67 cents per hour which was paid 
fore the adjustments were authorised. In dispute cases, the average increase 
was about 5.3 cents per hour for those workers who received direct adjustments. 
In voluntary sasiientions made by employers alone or by employers and inde- 
pendent unions, the wage rate adjustments approved averaged 6.7 cents per hour, 
representing a 10.4 per cent. increase over the average hourly rate of 64 cents 
paid before the adjustment. 
In dispute cases, the average wage rate adjustment for all union groups was 
5.3 cents per hour, which was the same as the average increase for independent 
unions. 


Appeals against Decisions. 


For the period from 1 January to 27 October 1944, the regional boards issued 
149,575 original rulings. Appeals or requests for reconsideration of rulings by 
the wage stabilisation directors and the regional boards on voluntary cases were 
made in only 23,641 cases, or 16.5 per cent. The regional boards upheld their 
initial rulings in 8,047 cases, modified them in 9,785 cases, and reversed them in 
5,122 cases. 

During the calendar year of 1944, approximately 175,000 rulings of the 
regional boards and commissions on voluntary cases were made, out of which 
only 1,309 petitions for review were lodged with the National War Labor Board. 
Of 1,003 such petitions acted upon, only 69 were reversed and only 58 were modi- 
fied by the National Board. 

Appeals from regional board decisions on dispute cases during the same 
period totalled 2,429. In disposing of 2,172 such appeals, the National War 
Labor Board found it necessary to reverse decisions of the regional boards and 
commissions only 34 times and to modify 151 decisions. 

These figures indicate that employers and unions alike accept initial rulings 
in the vast majority of cases, and that where appeals are made to the National 
Board it has reversed the decisions of regional boards and commissions in only 
a very small percentage of cases. 


Effectiveness of the Board. 


The report states that although the Executive Orders and the War Labor 
Disputes Act have given the War Labor Board the power and duty to prescribe 
the terms for settling labour disputes, its effectiveness depends upon general 
acceptance of its rulings by the thousands of employers and the millions of 
employees within its jurisdiction. It continues: 


The Board could not long survive opposition to the principle of govern- 
mental control of wartime disputes and wages, if that principle were not the 
popular will. An important factor in this voluntary acceptance of Board 
rulings is the tripartite nature of the War Labor Board, which affords equal 
responsibility and equal voice in its decisions to representatives of industry, 
labour, and the public. 

Under this system, decisions arrived at through the democratic processes 
of persuasion and the vote of the majority have been acceptable to all but an 
infinitesimal number of American businessmen and American workers. 

The tripartite system also has found the dissenting minority on the Board 
standing uniformly with the majority for compliance with Board orders once 
the decision is made. 


During the three years since its establishment the Board has had to refer to 
the Executive Branch of the Government only 31 cases of non-compliance, 14 
because of the refusal of employers to comply with its orders, and 17 because of 
the refusal of unions. Four of the union cases involved coal mines. The Govern- 
ment had to seize the plants or facilities in 13 instances of company refusal and in 
12 instances of union refusal to abide by War Labor Board orders. The report 
points out that: 

The small number of recalcitrant employers and unions, in contrast to the 
thousands of rulings given, speaks cloquently for the nation’s co-operation 
with War Labor Board operations under the tripartite system.'! 








1 NaTIonaL War Lasor Boarp, Press Release, 15 Jan. 1945. Labor Relations Reporter, 22 
Jan. 1945, p. 642. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


The United States manpower situation has grown more critical 
in recent months. The main problem continues to be primarily in 
terms of particular shortage areas rather than an over-all shortage. 
Nevertheless, as the Director of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion pointed out in his first report to the President and Congress, 
on 1 January 1945, ‘‘the task of providing manpower for the forces 
and for some war industries is more acute and more difficult than 
ever’’. Various steps have been taken by Selective Service and the 
War Manpower Commission to meet the problem of finding the 
300,000 workers estimated to be needed for increased production 
schedules; the President, in his Annual Message to Congress, again 
called for the enactment of national service legislation; and a Bill 
providing forlimited national service is being considered by Congress. 

Despite concentration on these wartime problems of labour 
supply, emphasis continues to be placed on the need to make 
effective plans for putting into effect the post-war full employment 
programme of the Administration. 


Report of the Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 


The mobilisation of manpower achieved during the four years from October 
1940 to October 1944 was summarised by the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion as follows: 
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Pointing out that war production jobs are less attractive now than a year ago, 
the Director drew attention to three sources of labour supply for essential pro- 
duction: (1) new workers entering the employment market; (2) workers in less 
essential industries; and (3) workers leaving munitions industries. He stated that 
Selective Service, the War Manpower Commission, and the War Production 
Board had been requested to tighten up on their regulations with a view to tapping 
these sources of iver supply, but that further action might be necessary. In 
particular, the Manpower Commission’s authority might have to be strengthened 
and increased calls for men made by Selective Service.' 


Proposals for National Service Legislation. 


In his Annual Message on the state of the Union to the first session of the 79th 
Congress, dated 6 January 1945, the President repeated his appeal of the pre- 
ceding year for the enactment of national service legislation® ‘‘to assure certain 
and speedy action in meeting our manpower needs”. He emphasised that com- 
pulsory national service would mean neither discarding voluntary and co- 
operative processes nor reductions in wages, but that such a measure was needed 
because the tools being used to mobilise men and women for “‘must’’ production 
were inadequate.* 

Legislation to give partial effect to the President’s recommendation was intro- 
duced into Congress, hearings were held on it in the House, and a Bill (the May 
Bill) was passed by the House on 1 February 1945 providing limited national 
service, on a compulsory basis, for men between the ages of 18 and 45 not in the 
forces or in vital war work. 

Both the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations announced their continued opposition to the enactment of national 
service legislation at the present time, though maintaining their whole-hearted 
co-operation in a programme of voluntary manpower aiiilention. Both organi- 


sations called attention to ways by which the existing manpower programme 
could be improved.‘ The National Association of Manufacturers has also opposed 
compulsory national service, urging solutions worked out at the local level and 
declaring that industry is more in need of better quality labour than of quan- 


tity.5 


Action by Selective Service and the War Manpower Commission. 


In accordance with instructions from the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Selective Service directed all local boards to tighten up on defer- 
ments for men in the 26 to 37-year age groups who were not in essential war work 
and to reclassify, for purposes of the draft, all occupationally deferred men in 
these age groups who, without the authority of their local boards, leave the essen- 
tial work for which their deferment has been granted. The Director of Selective 
Service ordered the local boards to apply deferment yardsticks in the light of the 
immediate urgencies for men on the fighting and industrial front. 

The first group of men to be re-examined for service with the armed forces are 
those aged 26 to 29 years, of whom an estimated 200,000 are scheduled for with- 
drawal by mid-1945. The Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion in- 
structed Selective Service to set up a system of priorities in order that men in less 
essential work would be called first and key men in critical activities would be 
called last. The Manpower Commission issued a revised list of essential activities 
as a guide to the local boards of Selective Service in establishing these priorities. 
7 — are not required to use the list, but it is assumed that in practice they 
will do so. 

In October 1944, the Manpower Commission adopted a uniform national 
system of setting manpower priorities to replace the numerous regional and local 
systems then in use.’ There are now five official priority designations and these 





! First Report to the President, the Senate and the House of Representatives by the Director of War 
Mobilisation and Reconversion (Washington, 1945). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X1,IX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 504. 

3 Congressional Record, 6 Jan. 1945. 

_4C.1.0. News, 22 Jan. 1945; A.F. of L. Weekly News Service, 9 and 23 Jan. 1945; New York 
Times, 7 Jan. 1945. 

& Labor Relations Reporter, 22 Jan. 1945. 

* Selective Service Order, 6 Jan. 1945, Part I: Application of Local Board Memorandum No. 115; 
Part II: Registrants who leave Employment for which Deferred. War Manpower Commission Field 
Instruction No. 665, 16 Jan. 1945. 

7 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 509. 
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are used by all regional and local offices. At about the same time, the Commission 
made changes in the procedure governing the allocation of inter-regional recruit- 
ment orders by the National * aa wer Priorities Committee. These changes 
were aimed at seeing that essential clearance orders were dealt with efficiently 
and at preventing less essential orders from clogging the inter-regional recruit- 
ment channels. 

In January 1945, the Manpower Commission issued an instruction to all its 
regional directors in regard to the action required to provide workers for critically 
short and urgently needed war production, including the establishment of em- 
errs ceilings. The programme is to be adopted in all labour shortage (groups 

— II) areas and in other areas which conform to specified conditions. It in- 
cludes: 


, Ping All possible efforts to persuade applicants to accept referral on urgent 
jobs; 

(2) Limitations on referrals to job vacancies in the three highest priority 
categories; 

3) Gate hiring privileges only to employers in these three priority categories, 
and authorised referral channels restricted to orders falling in these categories; 

(4) Full use of voluntary and negotiated inter-plant and intra-plant transfers, 
in co-operation with the unions concerned; 

(5) Tightening up by employers with priority orders and by local offices on 
issuance of statements of availability, to reduce turnover and ensure application 
of employment stabilisation programmes; 

(6) Area-wide ceiling programme covering at least all firms employing 8 or 
more workers. 


If the foregoing steps do not meet the problem, action will be taken, in co- 
} anyone with the War Production Board and procurement agencies, to require 
the transfer of qualified workers engaged on less urgent production in the plant.! 
The proposed programme for forced release of workers is a development from 
procedures for borrowing workers for ‘“‘must’’ war plants, which had already been 
put into effect in some areas. Moreover, in February 1945, the War Manpower 
Commission offices in the Allentown (Penn.) area introduced a programme of 
forced transfer, and if successful, its principles will be applied in other areas. 
Under the plan, less essential plants have their employment ceilings reduced; the 
workers consequently a mend are interviewed individually by the Employment 
Service and offered war jobs for which they are qualified. Valid reasons for refusal 
are confined to poor health, under-utilisation of skill and unreasonable amount of 
travel. If an unjustified refusal is made, the worker will not be referred by the 
Employment Service to any other job. If he accepts a war job, then he is assured 
that his seniority and job rights in his old plant will be protected during his 
absence on ‘‘war service’’.? 


Reconversion and Full Employment. 


President Roosevelt, in his Annual Message to Congress of 6 January 1945, 
called for work for ‘‘everyone willing and able to work—and that means close to 
10 million jobs”, and “‘not only jobs, but productive jobs’’. He stated that the 
policy was ‘‘to rely as much as possible on private enterprise’, based on ‘‘the 
expanded demand for the output of our economy for consumption and invest- 
ment’’. A full employment programme, he said, would involve encouragement of 
private enterprise, of small business, and of productive expansion; private and 
public investment to make sible this expansion; development of natural 
resources and other useful public works; support for higher individual produc- 
tivity and mass purchasing power (including expansion of social security measures) ; 
and ‘‘thorough-going co-operation between industry and labour, and the Federal, 
State and local Governments”’.* 

In his budget message of 9 January, the President urged the country to 
“attack the employment problem on every front”’. Reiterating the basic necessi- 
ties of a full employment programme, he laid special stress on worldwide economic 
co-operation and, noting first that the United States could not endure ‘‘the malig- 
nant effects of economic isolation”, declared: 





1 War Manpower Commission Field Instruction No. 505 (Part I, Revised), 13 Jan. 1945. 
2 New York Times, 25 Jan. 1945. 
3 Congressional Record, 6 Jan. 1945 
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_ Full employment after the war is not only a matter of immediate self- 
interest, but also part of our stake in world stability and prosperity. Other 
countries are anxiously awaiting the development of our policy and will be 
more willing to make international commitments if they are assured of high 
post-war employment in the United States. 


To facilitate the human side of reconversion, the President urged effective 
organisation to aid each discharged war veteran and war worker to find his way 
back into peacetime employment. Among other things, he called for an extension 
of the coverage and improvement of the standards of unemployment insurance 
schemes, for ‘‘a strong, integrated system of public employment offices’ established 
on a national basis > Aa permanent legislation, and for assistance for travel 
and retraining of war workers.! 


LABOUR SupPPLY POLICY IN CANADA 


The high degree of manpower mobilisation reached in Canada 
is indicated by figures showing the changing distribution of em- 
ployment over the five years from 1 June 1939 to 1 June 1944. At 
the same time, changes in the military situation are leading to shifts 
of employment in the manufacture of munitions and supplies, and 
consequently the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 
have been amended to speed up lay-off procedure. 


Manpower Distribution. 


An analysis of Canada’s manpower distribution at 1 June 1944 shows that out 
of a total of 8,865,000 persons aged 14 years and over, 5,016,000, or 56.5 per cent., 
were ‘gainfully occupied’’ or in the armed forces.2, As compared with employ- 
ment figures for 1 June 1939, this represented an expansion of 1,323,000, or of 
36 per cent., in the total number of men and women thus employed (30 per cent. 
for men and 64 per cent. for women). 

It is estimated that there were 3,930,000 men in the armed forces or gainfully 
occupied at 1 June 1944, including 780,000 engaged in war industry, 1,082,000 in 
civilian industry, and another million in agriculture. The number of men em- 
ployed in agriculture and in civilian industry was lower than at 1 June 1939, by 
17 and 25 per cent. respectively. 

Of the gainfully occupied population (including the armed forces), at 1 June 
1944, more than one million, or 22 per cent., were women.’ Much of the expansion 
in the employment of women has been in war industry. At 2 June 1941, there 
were only 40,000 thus employed. Two years later the number had increased to 
230,000, and although reduced to 195,000 during the next twelve months, women 
still accounted for 20 per cent. of the total employment in war industry at 1 June 
1944. In civilian industry, at 1 June 1939, wn were 543,000 women workers, 
which was 27 per cent. of the total employment in civilian industry at that date. 
Five years later, the number of women workers had increased to 745,000, which 
was 41 per cent. of a total of 1,827,000 persons employed in civilian industry at 
1 June 1944.4 


Dismissals from War Industries. 


Changes and reductions in the requirements of the armed forces have led to 
dislocations in war employment, and it has been considered necessary to make 
further provision for the orderly control of employment and to provide financial 
assistance to persons temporarily without employment as a result of changing 
employment conditions. An Order in Council, P.C. No. 8726 of 27 November 
1944, was accordingly issued to amend the National Selective Service Regulations 
in a way designed to speed up the lay-off procedure in war plants which have com- 


1 Idem, 9 Jan. 1945. 

2 The strength of the armed forces has been augmented by 774,000 since the outbreak of war, 
with an increase of 56,000 during the year ended | June 1944. 

3 This does not take into account an estimated 775,000 farm women between the ages of 14 and 
64, mostly farmers’ wives and daughters, whose work extends beyond the ordinary household tasks 
= has supplemented the male labou: required to maintain record farm production during the past 
three years. 

* Labour Gazette, Vol. XLIV, No. 11, Nov. 1944, p. 1307. 
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pleted their war contracts or are curtailing production and to help workers to take 
over other important work without undue loss of time. 

The Director of National Selective Service is given authority to withdraw the 
“‘designated establishment”’ classification from any plant or industry so desig- 
nated. Once this is done, the employer may release workers on giving seven days’ 
notice or six days’ wages in lieu of notice, without having obtained the written 
permission of a selective service officer for each individual release. During any 
—?_— - notice, the employer must provide work and the worker must perform 

is work. 

An employer may, however, lay off any worker for one or more periods not 
exceeding fourteen days in any six-month period without the seven days’ notice 
or payment of six days’ wages mentioned above.! 


MANPOWER PoLicy IN NEW ZEALAND 


The high degree of manpower mobilisation for war purposes 
achieved in New Zealand by 1944, the methods by which the mobili- 
sation had taken place, and the evolution of Government policy 
and machinery are described in the report of the National Service 
Department for the year ended 31 March 1944. The principal 
contents of this report are summarised below. 


Review of Policy prior to 1943. 


From the outbreak of war to December 1941, the major manpower problem 
was to ensure an orderly diversion of men to the armed forces in such a way as to 
avoid interfering with basic industries (farming, coal mining, shipping, etc.) 
while putting into effect the principle of universal service and equality of sacrifice. 
The sudden entry of Japan into the war changed the perspective. Full-scale 
mobilisation for defence became a question of urgency. The system of employ- 
ment control was brought into operation, ‘‘with important Jresults in stabilising 
the labour position and ensuring a supply of workers to the highest priority work’’. 
The numbers withdrawn from industry for the forces continued to rise, reaching 
170,000 in September 1942, a total representing about 30 per cent. of the men 
aged 15 to 64 years. The next stage was marked by an increase in the pressure of 
industrial requirements, by a decrease in the urgency of home defence, and by a 
growth My the variety and complexity of manpower needs and thus of the action 
required. 


Manpower Redistribution in 1943. 


From 1939 until the end of 1943, some 154,000 men and women had been 
withdrawn from industry for military service, out of a population of 1,723,000 in 
1943. The industrial labour force at the outbreak of war totalled 700,000 (520,000 
men and 180,000 women); by the end of 1943, it stood at 634,000 (406,000 men 
and 228,000 women). 

—_ following table summarises the distribution of manpower in February 





Industrial group Men Women Total 

Farming 143,000 10,000 153,000 
All primary industries (including farm- 

ing) 165,600 10,000 175,600 
Construction 19,000 -= 19,000 
Transport 57,500 9,500 67,000 
Secondary industries (including power) 77,300 39,400 116,700 
Commerce 44,000 73,100 117,100 
Administration, professions, and miscel- 

laneous 42,600 96,000 138,600 
406,000 228,000 634,000 


1 The total labour force of meat freezing works was 13,000; of the metal industries, 21,000; 
and of the textile and clothing industries, 23,600. 


1 Canadian War Orders and Regulations 1944, 11 Dec. 1944, p. 443. See also International 
Labour Review, Vol. X1LIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 508. 
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Implications of Present Distribution. 


The report draws the following conclusions in regard to the most effective 
allocation of New Zealand’s manpower during the year: 


(i) The withdrawal of sufficient category “‘A’’ men [fit for service in any 
part of the world] to reinforce one of the overseas divisions from the industries 
other than the vital primary industries was hardly practicable any longer, 
but could perhaps be achieved for one year only if there were no industrial 
a having an equally high or higher priority (a position which did not 
apply); 

(ii) The reinforcement of both of the divisions from industries other than 
the ay industries could be dismissed outright as being physically im- 

ible; 

(iii) Further withdrawal of farming workers from the armed forces would 
be necessary to achieve the maximum production which would be possible 
for the 1944-45 season; 

(iv) As regards the Dominion’s capacity for increasing the volume of 
secondary production, the hours worked in a number of industries (parti- 
cularly those with a high female content) suggested that there was some scope 
for increase in production in these industries (provided supplies of raw mate- 
rials are available); 

(v) The position of the distributive and commercial industries further 
suggested that a number of workers (particularly female workers) could, in 
circumstances of greater austerity, be transferred to industrial or other more 
productive work; 

(vi) This diversion to more productive work would in any case be achieved 
to some extent by the measures then being put into effect by the Industrial 
Man-power Division—1.e., registration of women aged thirty-one to forty 
and tightening up of procedure, particularly as regards inflow of labour into 
new employment. 


As a result of a review of the situation, it was decided at the end of March 

1 944 that a limited number of men should be withdrawn from the forces in order 

} meet the demand for labour for food production in farming and related in- 
ustries. 


Employment Control. 


The Industrial Man-power Regulations which came into force in October 
1942! established control over the employment of workers and over the outflow 
of workers from and their entry into essential industries. 

By the end of March 1944, about 40 per cent. of the total working population 
were in industries and undertakings which had been declared to be essential.? Of 
the 255,000 workers in essential industries, some 6,000 per month had been 
granted permission to change jobs—a turnover of 2.3 per cent. The great majority 
moved to other essential work. 

Registration of workers, aimed at directing them to essential work, has been 
carried out in respect of men from 18 to 59 years of age (not serving in the forces) 
and of women from 18 to 40 years of age (except married women with young 
children). By the end of March 1944, 19,120 women and 71,338 men in the 
ene age classes had been directed by the manpower officers to essential 
work. 

Returned service men receive special treatment under the Man-power Regu- 
lations. The controls are administered with great leniency in their case and are 
subordinated to the constructive rehabilitation policies of the Government. 

About 3 per cent. of directions into essential work and 2.5 per cent. of deci- 
sions in regard to termination of employment have given rise to appeals. Appeals 
in cases of engagement in less essential work formed only a very small part of the 
number of decisions; and about 3.5 per cent. of cases involving fines for absentee- 
ism a against. Approximately one half of the appeals against direction 
to essential work were successful, one third of those regarding termination of 
essential employment, and one quarter of the absenteeism cases. 

There are now five appeal committees in the country. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 94. 
? This excludes farming, which, though protected in various ways, was not declared essential 
because of the practical difficulties involved in administering the controls. 
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Priorities. 
Priorities for manpower are fixed in the following way: 


First, a necessarily flexible arrangement of consultations and conferences 
from time to time which enable major requirements to be planned and co- 
ordinated; second, the establishment in the four main centres of special 
manpower advisory committees which meet regularly and which are repre- 
sentative of supply authorities and presided over by the manpower officer; 
third, a recourse to periodic regional conferences of manpower officers; fourth, 
the preparation and revision, week by week, of an order of priorities in respect 
of current vacancies—this fourth measure being, of course, a product of the 
other three plus other information available to the manpower officer from his 
own industrial surveys, etc. 


Vacancies total between 7,000 and 10,000 per month. The lag of supply 
behind vacancies notified is from 2,000 to 3, ‘000, “which cannot be regarded as an 
undue figure under the wartime circumstances existing”. The principal shortages 
are in the Wellington-Lower Hutt and Auckland districts. 


Organisation of Domestic Help Service. 


An interesting feature of the year under review was the taking of steps to 
meet the need for domestic help on farms where catering for farm labour is beyond 
the capacities of the farm family concerned and in homes where an emergency has 
arisen (such as illness of the mother). The aim of Government policy is to pro- 
vide a reserve pool of women not available for ordinary industrial employment 
_ available to meet such calls for domestic help on a temporary or part-time 

asis.! 


Manpower Utilisation Councils and Committees. 


Joint advisory manpower utilisation councils, established by industry on a 
Dominion-wide basis, have been set up in 22 trades, including those most im- 
portant in the war effort. Local joint manpower utilisation committees, attached 


to the councils, have been set up ‘‘wherever such action is desirable”. The report 
stresses the value of these advisory agencies, concluding: ‘‘It is the belief of the 
Department that the spread of voluntary advisory committees, if they operate 
in a spirit of sympathetic understanding and good will, can be a great stimulus to 
industrial harmony and efficiency.” 


Administration. 


_ Much of the administrative burden of manpower organisation falls on the 22 
district manpower officers and their staffs. Of their work, the report states: 


It is safe to say that, even allowing for all the inconveniences to individuals 
which is inherent in the loss of complete freedom in the choice of their work, 
the system of industrial manpower control, as it has been administered by 
the district manpower officers, has not borne harshly on the community. On 
the other hand, it has provided an element of industrial stability which has 
made a vital contribution alike to the achievement of the Dominion’s war 
effort and to the maintenance of living standards throughout the community. 

In spite of a substantial increase in their work, the staffs of the district 
manpower officers have shown only a slight numerical increase during the 
past year. The year has been rather one of consolidation and improvement in 
the internal organisation of district manpower offices, and has been marked 
by the establishment of a regional system which provides for the district man- 
power officers to be grouped round the three main centres of Auckland, 
Wellington, and Christchurch. Regional conferences of manpower officers 
have been held, and a Dominion Conference of Man-power Officers and 
Appeal Committees was held in Wellington under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Industrial Man-power.? 





1 According to unofficial reports, the system of domestic helpers will be financed by the Govern- 
ment and administered by approved women's organisations. The homes to benefit will be those 
with one or more children under 12 years where the mother is incapacitated, and those with three or 
more children where any member requires general care, and those where all members are partly or 
wholt incapacitated. 

eport of the National Service Department on Activities under the National Service Emergency 
Pa 4 1940, the Emergency Reserve Corps Regulations 1941, and ihe Industrial Man-power 
Emergency Regulations 1944 (Wellington, 1944). 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN NEW ZEALAND 


The report of the District Vocational Guidance Officer of Christ- 
church on his work for the year ended 31 March 1944 provides an 
interesting illustration of the working of the New Zealand system 
of vocational guidance. The main points made in the report are 
summarised below. , 


Under a reorganisation which took effect at the beginning of the year under 
review, the vocational guidance centres became an integral part of the educational 
system of the country, with the Director of Education as the chief executive offi- 
cial and the district vocational guidance officers employed on a full-time basis. 
The Christchurch Guidance Officer points out that the primary function of the 
centres is educational and vocational counselling, and this in turn is largely a 
matter of individual counselling based on all the relevant material that can be 
collected about each boy or girl. The professional staff of the centres are appointed 
because of their special qualifications for this work. 

The first contact with the children is made when they are on the point of 
leaving primary school. In most instances the classes visit the Christchurch 
Guidance Centre under the care of a senior teacher. It is noted that the teachers 
are very co-operative in helping to make the guidance as effective as possible. A 
number of special tests were carried out for the Centre by careers advisers, 
working under the supervision of the head of the Psychological Clinic, and their 
results were interpreted and forwarded to the post-primary schools or filed at the 
Centre. Large numbers of parents called at the Centre to discuss the educational 
and vocational! plans of their children. 

Some 1,850 school-leavers were interviewed. Of the girls, 82 per cent. were 
going to continue their education, 11 per cent. were proceeding to work, and 7 per 
cent. planned to stay at home. Of the boys, 76 per cent. were continuing their 
education and 10 per cent. were proceeding to work, while no information was 
available in regard to 14 per cent., though it is assumed that most of them pro- 
ceeded to work. Of those who went to work, only 13 per cent. were attending 
evening classes. 

From those post-primary schools where there are careers advisers, monthly 
reports are received showing school-leavers and giving certain details on them. 
These details are placed on record cards, on which placement and follow-up 
reports are added. School and self-placements which seem doubtful and all 
Centre placements are followed up at least at the end of three months and twelve 
months, and more frequently when desirable and practicable. Copies of these 
reports are sent back to the careers advisers to complete their records. 

The Centre maintains contact with the University Liaison Officer and with 
various youth recreation organisations, and also co-operates in the guidance of 
increasing numbers of ex-service men and women. 

The work of the Centre was expanded as a result of the Employment Restric- 
tion Order No. 4 of 20 March 1944!, under which no employer (with a few excep- 
tions) may engage any worker without the prior consent of the district manpower 
officer. The full force of this Order was not felt in the year under review, but in 
that year the Centre dealt with over 1,000 applications to engage boys or girls, 
with 886 applications to terminate employment, and with over 100 cases of ab- 
senteeism. 

During the year almost 1,400 boys and girls were enrolled at the Centre for 
employment and almost 1,200 placements were made, while an additional 900 
juveniles placed themselves after guidance from the Centre. Some 2,400 vacancies 
were notified to the Centre. A slight decline in the vacancies notified for boys is 
attributed to the reluctance of employers to employ boys with military obliga- 
tions coming, the scarcity of apprenticeships, and a growing general preference of 
many employers for employing girls. 

Summing up the year’s experience, the District Guidance Officer reports a 
marked growth in general understanding of the purpose and importance of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, and among employers, teachers, parents and 
others directly concerned a far more widespread knowledge and favourable appre- 
ciation of the work undertaken by the Centre.? 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, P 93. 

€ 


? CHRISTCHURCH VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CENTRE: Annual Report of District Vocational Gui- 
dance Officer for year ending 31st March, 1944 (Christchurch, 1944). 
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EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Ministry of Labour and National Service recently 
issued a pamphlet entitled The Young Worker: The Juvenile Em- 
ployment Service, in which present-day arrangements for placing 
young workers in employment are described. These arrangements 
are summarised briefly below in view of the widespread interest 
being attached in many countries to the problems of youth em- 


ployment. 


Administrative Responsibility. 


The chief responsibility for placing juveniles in employment lies with the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. The local education authorities may, 
if they wish, carry out juvenile placement work on the basis of schemes approved 
by the Ministry of Labour, and receive for this purpose grants from the Ministry 
of Labour amounting to three quarters of the cost. Of the 315 local education 
authorities, 104 now exercise powers in regard to the employment of juveniles. In 
the other areas, those in which these authorities do not choose to exercise powers, 
the Ministry of Labour is directly responsible for juvenile placement. 

Throughout the country there are committees which supervise juvenile em- 
ployment work. In areas administered by the Ministry of Labour, these are 
known as juvenile advisory committees. Each one is appointed by the Minister 
and consists of representatives of the local education authority, employers, 
workers, and teachers, and other persons interested in and familiar with juvenile 
problems, together with a chairman appointed by the Ministry. Each committee 
is based on an employment exchange (or on several exchanges in sparsely popu- 
lated areas). Its work is done in the juvenile department of the poh emo There 
are 213 of these committees altogether. 

In the 104 areas where education authorities carry on juvenile employment 


work, juvenile employment committees are set - with the same representative 


character as the juvenile advisory committees of the Ministry of Labour. The 
authorities provide the building and staff for youth placement and the agencies 
are known as juvenile employment bureaus. 

“‘An important principle’, the pamphlet declares, ‘‘is that the work should be 
in the hands of specialists.’’ Where it is done by the Ministry, therefore, it is done 
in special departments of the exchange wherever practicable and sometimes in 
separate buildings, though general responsibility for it remains with the manager 
of the exchange. Rural areas are less well served than urban areas; juveniles are 
dealt with by the officers of the Ministry as part of their general duties. 


Vocational Guidance. 


There are two main ways of giving guidance to juveniles in practice—school- 
leavers’ talks and school-leavers’ interviews. 

The first is a group method of guidance. Children who are nearing the end of 
their school careers are brought together, generally in the schools, and told about 
various occupations by speakers familiar with them. The aim is not to persuade 
the children to enter the occupation concerned but to let them know fully and 
fairly what work in it would involve. Talks are sometimes supplemented by films 
or by visits to factories. 

School-leavers’ interviews, on the other hand, are private, individual dis- 
cussions with each school-leaver to try to discover his aptitudes and desires. The 
technique of interviewing varies. Sometimes the interviewing panel is fairly 
numerous, but generally interviewing falls to the juvenile employment officer 
assisted by the head teacher. Informality is the keynote, and thus the school, 
rather than the exchange, is usually chosen because of its greater familiarity to 
the child. Parents are invited to attend, as a rule, but aside from this ‘the fewer 
adults present the better”’. 

The pamphlet notes that the officer providing the guidance must be thoroughly 
familiar with the child’s school record, health record, character and capabilities, 
with his practical home circumstances (e.g., immediate need for his earnings) 
and with the job opportunities available in the area. A few committees have en- 
couraged experimentation with intelligence, aptitude, and other psychological 
tests by way of supplementing available material about the child’s capacity. 
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Placement. 


There is no single method for placing young workers in their first jobs. Many 
children already have found work through their own or their parents’ efforts. The 
juvenile employment officer will scrutinise these cases, and if he considers the 
choice unwise, he will attempt to persuade the parents and the child to reconsider 
it. In other cases, arrangements may be made at the school-leaving interview for 
the juvenile to go to a particular firm. In most cases, however, the child is invited 
to call at the juvenile employment bureau or exchange department, and after an 
interview there, referred to a particular employer. Special measures are taken to 
help defective boys and girls into suitable jobs. 

The pamphlet emphasises the advantages of finding employment through the 
public service, which has at its disposal “‘the widest pool of employers and of 
seekers for work’’, and is familiar with local conditions and with opportunities 
elsewhere. ‘‘As more juveniles and more employers come to rely on the official 
placing machinery”’, it states, “the more effective will that machinery become.” 
Increasing numbers of juveniles were using the public placing service before the 
war. The proportion of total placements made through the public offices was 
steadily growing; and it was estimated that just before the outbreak of war this 
proportion was about 30 per cent. of the total. 


War Developments. 


An unemployed juvenile wishing to receive unemployment benefit was re- 
quired, before the war, to register at the exchange or juvenile employment bureau; 
but he was free to use or to ignore these facilities when seeking work. Special war 
measures, however, have made it ty over a wide sector of industry for 
engagements and terminations of employment to be subject to the approval of 
the employment service. Thus many juveniles are obliged to seek their first 
employment or to change employment only by passing through the official 
machinery.! For administering the general measures for controlling employment 
in the war economy, however, special consideration is given to the long-term 
needs of the young workers, not only in the choice of initial jobs but also in chang- 
ing jobs: 


The future of the young worker is in practice regarded as being the first 
consideration, and despite the interests of production a juvenile would general- 
ly be given permission to leave a job for one which offered him better prospects 
of a career. 


Future Prospects. 


Before the war, the problem was to find jobs for young workers in a depression 
economy. Young workers are relatively immobile; as a result, in areas of unem- 
ployment, youth unemployment was especially heavy, and this remained true 
despite constructive transference efforts of the Ministry of Labour. 

ie the future, it is estimated that the number of juveniles available for 


employment will fall to almost half the present number. It is believed that the 
enhanced value of juvenile labour will be reflected in ‘‘more serious attention. . . to 
the recruitment, training and treatment of young workers’’. Moreover, young 
workers will have a better opportunity to choose their occupations, though higher 
wages for young workers, resulting from competition for their services, may in 
some cases defeat wise choices from a career point of view. 


Conclusions. 


In evaluating the British system of juvenile employment, the pamphlet 
stresses the voluntary character of the facilities operated under Government 
control. While this has been its strength, it has meant variety of methods and 
disparity of practice, the suggestive features of which are necessarily eliminated 
from a brief general account. As a whole, the pamphlet declares: “It can justly 
be claimed that through a number of years valuable experience has been gained 
and these services have contributed very largely to the well-being of young 
workers; but to claim this is not to deny that much more can be done in the 
future.” It continues: 

1 The Undertakings (Restriction on Engagement) Order, 1940, precludes free engagement 
in engineering, building and civil engineering, and agriculture, and the Essential Work (Coal- 
mining) Order, 1942, has the same effect for that industry. Under all the Essential Work Orders, 
which cover a large number of industries, engagement may be terminated by either the employer 


or the worker only with the permission of the national service officer, who in the case of a juvenile 
always consults the juvenile employment officer before giving his decision. 
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There is a marked trend towards more care of the adolescent by the State. 
The proposed young people’s colleges' will continue the education of the young 
worker up to the age of 18. Already the opportunities for recreational acti- 
vities by young people have been develo through the Service of Youth 
scheme sponsored and assisted by the Board of Education. The services 
which help boys and girls to choose a suitable career and to find the right job, 
and which watch over their interests as workers, are only other contributions 
towards solving the one problem, which is to give the adolescent the best 
chance to grow into a happy and useful man or woman.? 










APPRENTICESHIP PROBLEMS IN JAMAICA 


The report of a Committee which investigated apprenticeship 
conditions in the British West indian dependency of Jamaica in 
1942 and 1943 has recently been made available. A summary is 
given below of the Committee’s findings on the existing apprentice- 
ship situation and of its conclusions and recommendations. 












Competence of the Committee. 
The Committee was appointed by the Governor on 23 October 1942 with the 
following terms of reference: 


(a) To enquire into the wage rates, earnings, hours of labour and working 
conditions generally of male and female apprentices and learners and other 
juveniles employed in industrial and technical occupations; 

(b) To advise, after consultation with representatives of employers and 
workers in the various trades concerned, as to the possibility of establishing 
by voluntary agreement or otherwise: (i) uniform conditions of apprentice- 
ship and learnership; (ii) minimum or standard rates of payment; and (iii) 
arrangements for the continued education and technical training of appren- 
tices and learners. 















The Committee interpreted its terms of reference as entirely excluding agri- 
culture; it also decided that young people in domestic service and learners in 

rofessional or semi-professional occupations were not within its sphere of enquiry, 
but that, where appropriate, comments and recommendations relevant to these 
groups might be embodied in its report. 








Apprenticeship Conditions. 


According to the Committee’s findings, both the law and the practice of 
apprenticeship in Jamaica are unsatisfactory. The existing Apprenticeship Law* 
is described as being for all practical purposes obsolete. The evidence examined 
by the Committee revealed that the establishments in which reasonable efforts 
were made to maintain a systematic scheme of apprenticeship employed less than 
50 per cent. of the total number of apprentices included in the scope of the 
enquiry. Only in a very few occupations and industries was there a regular 
system of female apprenticeship. The records of the Labour Department, which 
were made available for the Committee’s work, showed a very high ratio of 
apprentices to skilled workers in some industries; there were, for example, as 
many apprentices as skilled workers among auto-mechanics, while in cabinet 
making, 166 apprentices and 183 skilled workers were enumerated. Wage rates 
payable to apprentices in the same trade and in the same year of training were 
widely variable. The Committee strongly condemned the so-called ‘volunteer 
system’’, made possible by the over-stocked labour market and used to exploit 
juvenile labour to the detriment of skilled labour; practices noted under this head 
include unduly long probationary periods during which apprentices are called 
upon to do a considerable amount of work which should be done by skilled work- 
men, and the employment of typists, stenographers, and trainees from com- 
mercial schools who work for several months with no pay or at very meagre rates 
with the doubtful prospect of receiving permanent employment. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944: “Educational Reconstruction in 


Great Britain", pp. 483-484. 
2 MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL Service: The Young Worker: The Juvenile Employ- 

ment Service (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1944). 

3 Law No. 3 of 1881 (Cap. 388 of 1938 Edition of Laws). 
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The unsatisfactory characteristics of the present situation, particularly in the 
light of the high proportion of apprentices to skilled workers, are thus sum- 
marised: 

(i) The lack, in most cases, of any system of training or well-defined con- 
ditions of employment; 

(ii) Lack of co-ordination with the training afforded by technical and 
vocational schools. Little or no regard is paid to the basic educational quali- 
fications of apprentices or learners, with the result that they are frequently 
not sufficiently equipped to derive the maximum benefit from the practical 
training; 

(iii) Some employers merely exploit juveniles by utilising so-called appren- 
tices as a means of securing cheap labour; 

(iv) Some parents and guardians are more concerned about the prospect 
of immediately increasing the family income than in a career for the boys and 
girls whom they seek to place under apprenticeship or learnership; 

(v) Owing to disadvantages outlined in (i)-(iv) above, apprentices and 
learners make efforts to increase their earnings by shifting from one employ- 
ment to another or by opening up business on their own in a small way before 
completing training; 

(vi) As there is no regulation requiring the certification of apprentice and 
master, these half-trained app rentices and incompetent young workers who 
set themselves up as “‘masters”’ are also at liberty to employ “‘apprentices’’. 


Conclusions and Recommendations. 


The recommendations with which the report concludes propose fundamental 
changes in existing apprenticeship conditions. It is recommended that the existing 
Apprenticeship Law should be repealed and replaced by a new law drafted in the 
light of present-day requirements and covering the measures applicable generally 
to ap renticeship in all industry; such a law should be framed in accordance with 
the Committee’s other recommendations. The new law should include provisions 
for the establishment of an Apprenticeship Board in which would be vested 
responsibility for the administration of the law; this Board should comprise three 
representatives of workers, three representatives of employers, and one repre- 
sentative from each of the following: the Education Department, the Labour 
Department, and the social welfare agencies. The determinations of the Board, 
after approval by the Governor in Privy Council, should immediately acquire the 
force of to. The Education Department, the Labour Department, trade unions, 
and employers should co-operate to set up vocational guidance committees 
throughout the Island and to improve the arrangements governing the selection 
and recruitment of apprentices. The minimum commencing age for apprentices 
should be 15 years. Probation periods should be prescribed, after consultation 
with representatives of workers and employers in the trade concerned, in regula- 
tions under the proposed Apprenticeship Law. After similar consultation, the 
Board should be empowered to fix the period of apprenticeship for each occupa- 
tion. Particulars of every apprenticeship and learnership entered into should be 
registered with the Board. The practice of premium apprenticeship! should be 
rigidly controlled by the Board to prevent abuse. In collaboration with existing 
trade or minimum wage boards, or after consultation with the relevant em- 
ployers’ and workers’ representatives, the Apprenticeship Board should assume 
the responsibility for determining minimum wage rates and controlling hours of 
work; the regulations it frames should include provision for annual vacation, sick 
leave, and study leave for apprentices. 

Only employers duly approved by the Board should be allowed to indenture 
apprentices. The ratio of apprentices to skilled workers should be supervised with 
due regard to the future needs and absorptive capacity of the respective indus- 
tries. Special Government welfare officers, attached to the Labour Department, 
should be empowered to enter premises where apprentices or learners are em- 
ployed for the purpose of enquiring into and reporting on the general conditions 
under which the trainees are required to work. 

Detailed recommendations are made in regard to systems of training and the 
provision of scholarships for vocational and technical training.” 








1 An arrangement requiring the payment o! ‘ pees by trade apprentices. 


4 Report of Apprenticeship Committee, Dec 1943 (Kingston, 1944). 
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MIGRATION 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION IN LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
RELAXATION OF RESTRICTIONS 


Since the end of 1943 several Latin American countries have 
relaxed or abolished restrictions on the immigration of Chinese 
nationals and on their occupational activities after admission. 
Particulars are given below. 


Costa Rica. 

A Legislative Decree, No. 51 of 28 December 1943, abolished all restrictions 
based on considerations of nationality or race on Chinese immigration into Costa 
Rica." 


Ecuador. 


In Ecuador a Presidential Decree, No. 601 of 1 August 1944, repealed a Legis- 
lative Decree of 12 October 1899, according to which the entry of Chinese into the 
country was forbidden and the Government reserved to itself the right of expelling 
those who were already living there. The General Directorate of National 
Security and Continental Defence was authorised to grant permanent residence 
permits to Chinese nationals now living in the country. In future Chinese immi- 
gration will be regulated according to agreements to be made between the two 
Governments concerned.? 


Guatemala. 

Presidential Decree No. 3132, issued on 11 August 1944, repealed Decrees 
Nos. 1813 and 1823 which placed restrictions on the commercial activities of 
Chinese nationals established in Guatemala. The laws limiting their immigration, 
however, still remain in force.’ 


Honduras. 


According to Legislative Decree No. 61, issued in Honduras on 3 March 1944, 
Chinese nationals are no longer included among persons classified as undesirable 
immigrants. Any discrimination against them on racial grounds is forbidden. 
The Gevammennt is, however, authorised to regulate the admission of Chinese 
nationals, taking as a basis the census figure of those already living in the country.‘ 


Salvador. 

A Legislative Decree, No. 16 of 28 July 1944, stated that the Government 
should take steps to reach a just and workable agreement with the Chinese 
Republic in order that Chinese nationals should have the right to travel and reside 
in the country as well as other rights generally granted to foreigners. Those pro- 
visions of the Aliens Act under which the Chinese were deemed undesirable 
immigrants were repealed.® 


IMMIGRATION AND LAND SETTLEMENT IN BRAZIL 


During recent months there have been many signs in Brazil of 
a reawakening of interest on the part of the Government and 
public opinion in the prospects for resumed European immigra- 
tion and for the development of land settlement. 


Post-War Immigration. 


The Immigration and Land Settlement Council's report on its activities for 
the year 1943 stressed among other things that it was paying particular attention 


1 La Gaceta (San José), 5 Jan. 1944. 

2 Registro Oficial (Quito), 5 Aug. 1944. 

* Diario de Centro América (Guatemala City), 17 Aug. 1944. 
4 La Gaceta (Tegucigalpa), 11 Mar. 1944. 

* Diario Oficial (San Salvador), 19 Aug. 1944. 
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to the problems of immigration in the post-war period. Though the national 
immigration policy cannot at the moment take definite shape, the Council expects 
that after the war more liberal principles will be adopted and that active en- 
couragement may even be given to European immigration.? 

The Brazilian press has recently been pointing out the advantages that may 
ensue for the country from a resumption of immigration and has furnished in- 
teresting facts and figures on the subject. For instance, it reported that the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the State of Minas Geraes had set up a committee to 
study the problems of settling tens of thousands of immigrants in the neighbour- 
hood of the rapidly expanding city of Belo Horizonte after the war.? Representa- 
tives of the Italian National Liberation Committee are reported to have informed 
certain Brazilian nationals in Rome, among whom was the Minister of War, that 
they were hoping to resume emigration to Brazil as soon as possible.* Various 
Brazilian newspapers commented very favourably on this statement. 


Public Works and Land Settlement. 


With a view to internal and external land settlement the Government has 
lately paid more-attention than in the past to the possibilities offered by the valley 
of the San Francisco River and to the public works needed for its development. 
This river is navigable over a large part of its course by vessels up to 2,000 tons 
and is one of the best means of communication between the central and the north- 
eastern States. The valley has mineral and agricultural wealth and can be deve- 
loped to support a large population. Before its riches can be used, however, many 
projects will have to be carried out for land drainage and for irrigation purposes 
and to generate electricity from the waterfalls of the river. The Government plan, 
details of which have so far not been made public, is to carry out the needed 
projects by stages, along with the gradual colonisation of the region, and to have 
the agricultural development run parallel with the opening up of new in- 
dustries. The plan will be put into effect by the Federal Government in collabora- 
tion with the Governments of the States concerned.‘ 
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THE WoRK OF THE BRITISH FACTORY DEPARTMENT IN 1943 


The annual report of the British Chief Inspector of Factories 
for the year 1943 contains the customary general report on the 
work of the Factory Department of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, together with special sections dealing with in- 
dustrial health, personnel management and welfare supervision, 
and canteens. 


Summarising the principal developments of the year, the Chief Inspector 
states that it had been ‘‘a period of stabilisation and detailed adjustment of our 
available manpower to meet the changes in production necessary for the require- 
ments of the fighting forces and other wartime exigencies’. In particular, this 
had meant a further transfer of women to the more dangerous munitions in- 
dustries, with a slight increase in the total number of accidents to women. Owing 
to the large number of younger men and women in the forces and women’s ser- 
vices, and of elderly workers recruited to or not retiring from industry, the pro- 
portion of quite young and elderly workers had increased. The slight fall in the 
total number of accidents was therefore to be regarded as encouraging. 

The Chief Inspector mentions two developments which promise to have im- 
portant post-war effects. There is evidence from many districts that the workers 
who have had experience with improved standards and conditions in the newer 





1 Revista de Imigracgdo e Colonizagéo, Mar. 1944. 

2 Didrio de Noticias, 16 Nov. 1944. 

* O Jornal, 23 Nov. 1944; Gaseta de Noticias, 14 Nov. 1944. 
4 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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factories ‘will not readily accept a return to the congested workrooms and poor 
standards of amenities’ which eenenile were common in the older staple indus- 
tries. Discussions are proceeding between the Factory Department and repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers in these industries to consider the best means 
of overcoming the difficulties which stand in the way of bringing the works up 
to the standards of the Factories Act, 1937. The other development concerns 
plans which are under consideration in some quarters for the construction of 
‘communal factory buildings’”’ on bombed sites: 


The idea is to build blocks of well-designed rooms of convenient sizes with 
good facilities for heating, ventilation, lighting, cleaning, maintenance, etc., 
that can be let off to the smaller type of factory occupier who in the past has 
often been driven by economic necessity into old and dilapidated domestic 
property quite unsuitable for factory purposes. In these blocks a communal 
canteen can be placed on the top floor (and why not a roof garden) and other 
amenities, such as sanitary and washing facilities, whether or not specifically 
allocated in groups for use by the workers in particular factories, can be up to 
modern standards. The occupiers also can _ the advantages of modern 
layout, power, hoists and other labour-saving machinery, and the like that 
make for economic production. 


The number of inspectors and canteen advisers at the end of 1943 was 390, 
including 118 temporary officials. Six inspectors were seconded to various parts 
of the Empire, including one to Trinidad, one to New Zealand, and four to Pales- 
tine. Of an authorised staff of medical inspectors of 16, only 10 were in post at the 
end of the year, and of these one was engaged in special research and was not 
available for general work. The Chief Inspector remarks that “the scarcity of 
suitable persons even for temporary appointments and especially of suitable 
recruits with technical qualifications has been so acute as to impede the full work- 


ing of the Department’”’. 


Enforcement of Regulations. 


The 1943 report contains a tabular summary of prosecutions, with com- 
parative figures for several earlier years. The figures show that the average 
penalty on conviction has almost tripled since 1938. This is partly accounted for 
byfincreased penalties allowed since then, but it also accords with the reports of 
inspectors that they are receiving increased support from the courts. ‘This 
support is of the greatest help to the inspectors in their work besides giving to all 
concerned the knowledge that the ultimate decision lies with a court of law and 
notfon the opinion of an official.’’ The data on prosecutions is contained in the 


following table: 


PROSECUTIONS REPORTED IN 1943 WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
FOR CERTAIN EARLIER YEARS 


1938 1941 1942 








Number of different firms or persons 
| prosecuted 
Number of charges under various 
offences or requirements: 
Notice of accidents, etc........ 24 34 87 


Health (sanitation) 8 10 5 
Safety 563 743 806 


Employment 286 285 458 
Regulations 89 104 167 


Welfare 5 6 8 
23 35 17 


1,479 | 998 1,217 1,548 


461 553 682 








Results: 
Convictions 1,256 815 960 1,248 


Withdrawn 145 143 225 247! 
Dismissed 78 40 32 53 


Fines imposed (gross) £4,931 | £7,827 | £9,686 |£11,437 
Costs ordered against defendants....| £447 £341 | £510 £507 


1 Includes 240 charges withdrawn on conviction on an alternative charge. 
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Accident Prevention. 


For the first year since 1938 a decrease was registered in the total number of 
accidents reported, and the decrease in the number of fatal accidents, which 
began in 1942, was maintained. The following table shows the accident figures 
for the past six years: 


REPORTABLE ACCIDENTS 


eee 





Fatal accidents Non-fatal accidents 





Percentage Percentage 
No. change on No. change on 
previous year previous year 





1938 944 — 179,159 — 

1939 1,104 +17 192,371 +7 
1940 1,372 +24 230,607 +20 
1941 1,646 +20 269,652 +17 
1942 1,363 —17 313,267 +16 
1943 1,220 —10.5 309,924 — 1.1 J 























The causes of the decrease in accidents are, principally, a shorter working week, 
since this reduces the time during which persons are exposed to risk and lessens 
fatigue; and the experience learned by the more stabilised labour force, which had 
practically reached the limit of recruitment during 1942. Nevertheless, many of 
the factors that increase accident risk continue to operate, in particular, diffi- 
culties in obtaining materials and equipment and the shortage of skilled main- 
tenance and supervisory personnel. 

In discussing the problem of the prevention of accidents to young persons, 
the report again emphasises the importance of training in industry, and remarks 
that such training is often well done “‘but it is not yet general throughout industry 
— in fact, it is confined to a relatively small number of works”’. 


Hours of Employment. 


A general reduction in hours actually worked is noted for the year under 
review, thus continuing the tendency reported in 1942. The working week is 
“settling down” to about 50 to 52 hours in the case of both women and young 
persons over 16.3 

The number of factories granted emergency permission to employ women and 
young persons aged over 16 = more than 48 hours in the week? increased in 1943 
to 25,032, as compared with 20,597 in 1942. Seventy-seven per cent. of these 
permissions were for 55 hours or less, as compared with 70 per cent. in 1942, and 
30 per cent. were for 52 hours and less. Permission to operate two day shifts or 
three shifts in 24 hours was granted to 2,849 factories in 1943 (2,443 in 1942). 
The hours worked under shift arrangements are generally less than 48 in the 
week, and ‘“‘the maximum weekly hours of young persons under 16 are 48 or less 
in any type of scheme’”’. 


Industrial Health. 


The special section of the report devoted to industrial health developments 
states that there has been ‘‘a remarkable growth in health consciousness generally 
amongst the industrial population”, largely as the result of expanded services— 
medical supervision, nursing, and welfare—under the Factories (Medical and 
Welfare Services) Order, 1940. The medical, welfare, and safety officers and nurses 
have given practical effect in the works to the educational activities of the 
Ministries of Labour, Health, and Food and of various voluntary bodies, through 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 100, for the results of an enquiry 
into hours of work made in July 1943. 

2? The Factories Act of 1937 established the normal maximum working week at 48 hours for 
women and young persons, and provided that, as from | July 1939, it was to be 44 hours for young 
persons under age 16 (cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXII, No. 2, 12 Apr. 1937, p. 
49; Vol. LXXII, No. 13, 25 Dec. 1939, p. 339). For special wartime regulations concerning hours 
of work for women and young persons, idem, Vol. LX XIII, No. 3, 15 Jan. 1940, p. 45, and Vol. 
LXXIV, No. 3, 15 Apr. 1940, p. 50; International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, 
p. 687, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 84, and Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 89. 
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health and safety committees, “health weeks”, and courses of: instruction in 
particular aspects of industrial health. ‘The unions and shop stewards too are an 
essential part of the machinery of discovery and rectification of deficiencies.” 

The widespread interest in and growing consciousness of industrial health 
problems was evident at the Conference on Industrial Health held in April 1943}, 
at which time an Industrial Health Advisory Committee was also appointed to 
advise the Factory Department on technical and scientific problems. In addition 
to the Advisory Panel on Dermatitis in Industry (to which reference was made in 
the Chief Inspector’s report for 1942), the Minister of Labour in 1943 approved 
the formation of two such panels to deal with ophthalmological and with radio- 
logical problems, respectively, in relation to industrial health. These advisory 
panels, together with the Industrial Dust Hazard Panel, link with each other 
and with the Industrial Health Advisory Committee. The report points out that 
full utilisation of this expanded advisory machinery depends on the supply to the 
Factory Department and to industry of persons professionally equipped and ade- 
quately trained in the application of industrial health measures. Present essential 
work is slowed down because of an acute shortage of personnel, and further 
facilities for academic instruction and practical training are needed. In addition, 
the technical institutes which are concerned with the technical training of the 
individual and which will have increased responsibilities and opportunities under 
the Education Act of 1944?, should ‘‘make provision for instilling in every student 
the elementary principles of industrial health and personal safety”’. 

The report also notes a greatly increased interest in medical supervision in 
the factory but a limitation in application caused by the shortage of doctors and 
nurses. At the end of 1943 there were 174 doctors exercising full-time medical 
supervision in 205 factories and 744 doctors attending 1,150 factories on a part- 
time basis. In August 1943 there were approximately 8,385 nurses employed in 
industrial nursing, about half of whom were State registered while the other half 
had lesser qualifications. As regards medical supervision in respect of employed 
expectant mothers, the report states: 


The care of the working expectant mother has received special considera- 
tion, close supervision of work is maintained and ante-natal clinics established 
in some factories. These are not intended to take the place of supervision by 
the woman’s own doctor or the local authority’s clinic, but rather to supple- 
ment these facilities while she remains at work and provide additional safe- 
guards in relation to her specific employment. 


‘The report briefly discusses the incidence of various industrial diseases, of 
which gassing and dermatitis cases make up the bulk. There were 695 reported 
cases of gassing in 1943, with 27 deaths, as compared with 776 cases (25 deaths) 
in 1942; 782 cases (41 deaths) in 1941; 585 cases (31 deaths) in 1940; and 184 cases 
(11 deaths) in 1939. There were 8,926 cases of dermatitis notified voluntarily in 
1943, as compared with 8,802 cases in the previous year. 


Personnel Management and Welfare Supervision. 


Under the Factories (Medical and Welfare Services) Order, 1940, the Chief 
Inspector of Factories has power to direct individual firms engaged in war work 
which employ more than 250 persons to appoint special officers to supervise the 
welfare of the employees.’ By the end of 1943 this power had been used in only 
16 cases, but in many more instances inspectors have persuaded employers of the 
advantages to be gained from the establishment of adequate personnel manage- 
ment and welfare supervision arrangements. In January 1944 the number of 
factories falling within the scope of the Order was 4,774, of which 3,395 had 
personnel managers or welfare supervisors. The total number of persons so em- 
ployed was 5,478. According to the inspectors’ reports personnel relationships 
were “‘satisfactory”’ in 68 to 69 per cent. of the factories, ‘‘definitely unsatis- 
factory“ in 5 per cent., and “‘indifferent’’ in the remainder. 

Such unsatisfactory features as exist are ascribed in the report to several 
causes. One of the most important is the shortage of trained and experienced per- 
sonnel managers and welfare supervisors, of whom there were probably not more 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, pp. 447-465: “Tne First 
British Industrial Health Conference”’. 

2 Idem, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944: “Educational Reconstruction in Great Britain”, 
pp. 483-484. 

3 Idem, Vol. XIIII, No. 6, June 1941, p. 713. 
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than 1,500 at the beginning of the war. Another cause of unsatisfactory personnel 
relationships is the lack of good organisation of personnel departments: 


There are still factories in which the responsibility for matters particularly 
affecting the employees is divided into a number of watertight compartments 
and in which the “welfare” section functions quite independently of those 
sections concerned with the engagement, placing and dismissal of labour, with 
the health and safety of the employees, with the carrying out of the Factories 
Act and with the running of the canteens. 


An analogous problem of organisation is the position of the personnel manager 
in the hierarchy of management. During the year the inspectors reported that in 
30 per cent. of the factories the senior personnel officer was responsible to the 
managing director; in 21 per cent. he was responsible to a director; in 46 per cent. 
to the works manager; and in 3 per cent. to the works engineer or the secretary of 
the company concerned. ‘‘Thus in about half the factories the head of the per- 
sonnel department has not normally direct access to the directorate but has, 
mnaceililr, to present his plans and make his recommendations through someone 
else, generally the works manager.” 

Another cause reported in a few cases is a tendency to limit the assistance 
given to the personnel manager with the result that he has too much clerical and 
other detail work to do and not enough time for real personal contacts with the 
employees. 

Various measures have been taken in an attempt to overcome the most serious 
difficulty, the lack of trained personnel. About 800 persons have now taken the 
three months’ training courses organised by the Ministry of Labour in co-opera- 
tion with the Joint University Connell for Social Studies and the Institute of 
Labour Management; the great majority of these are now employed in industry. 
Between 700 and 800 persons already employed in personnel management work 
have attended part-time courses given at universities and technical colleges. The 
Institute of Labour Management and the Industrial Welfare Society have opened 
their meetings to persons engaged in personnel management and have arranged 
special conferences, and several of the factory inspectors have had informal lecture 
courses and discussions in their offices. ‘All these measures have been of great 
assistance but it would, of course, be idle to contend that they can compensate for 
the lack of training of pre-war standard and the years of experience that help to 
make a first-class personnel manager. There is still a shortage of candidates for 
the highest posts in the profession.” 


Canteens. 


The number of factory canteens continued to increase during 1943, although 
at a lower rate than in the two previous years, and steady progress was made in 
the standard of food and services. ‘‘New canteens have been started during the 
year both in large and small factories, but the main emphasis is no longer on new 
canteens, in the large factories at any rate, but on improving existing ones." The 
special report on this subject also notes that ‘‘a very satisfactory indication of the 
real attitude towards canteens today” is the increase in the number of canteens 
at small factories employing less than 250 persons, which are not required 
to establish canteens. The following comparative table illustrates the rate of 
introduction of canteens in factories and at docks and building sites since 1941: 


Dec. 1941 Dec. 1942 Dec. 1943 


Factories employing over 250 3,165 4,340 4,873 
Factories employing under 250 2,530 4,141 5,704 
Total factories with canteens 5,695 8,481 10,577 


Docks canteens 160 176 
Building site canteens 868 782 





In addition, 330 places were known to have canteens in preparation at the end 
of 1943. The legal power to direct the establishment of canteens was employed in 
only 17 cases in 1943, as compared with 69 cases in 1942. 

The broadened scope of the regulations respecting canteens which were issued 
in the Factory (Canteens) Order 1943" had the effect of including within its scope 





' Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 659. 
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factories connected rather with civilian needs than with the manufacture of muni- 
tions, and of strengthening the Factory Department's legal position in relation to 
the standards maintained in canteens as distinct from the mere provision of a 
location and equipment. 

The progress made during 1943 in improving food and service standards is 
summarised as follows: 


The general increase of interest in food values and nutrition, stimulated by 
efforts in the field of food education designed to meet the needs of the times, 
has been reflected in the sort of meals and services given in the canteens. 
Whereas the earlier preoccupation was with getting the canteens built and 
equipped, and with getting workers fed, it is now increasingly realised that 
there is much more to be done; wise catering rather than mere feeding is 
necessary if full use is to be made of available foods, and if nutritional and 
attractive meals are to play their part in maintaining the health and happiness 
of workers. 


The number of canteen committees continued to increase during 1943, and at 
the end of the year there were committees ‘‘of some sort known to be interested 
in the operation of at least 2,519 of the factory canteens’’. As regards the consti- 
tution of the committees, ‘‘the majority of them are elected and normally fresh 
elections take place at intervals of six months or a year. It is agreed that this is 
necessary for efficiency. Appointed committees are usually weak and lack contact 
and influence with the workers.”’ The report notes that the need for canteen com- 
mittees is greater in large factories than in small establishments." 


LABOUR INSPECTION IN THE FRENCH COLONIES 


A corps of labour inspectors subordinate to the Ministry for 
the Colonies was set up for French colonies and territories by a 
Decree of 17 August 1944. ; 


Administration. 


The colonial labour inspectors will carry on their duties either at the central 
labour service of the Ministry for the Colonies, or on special missions for the study 
of particular questions, or in the colonies. 

The central labour service of the Ministry will be in permanent contact with 
the Ministry and will study questions of labour legislation, workers’ protection, 
and supervision of the working of labour services in the colonies. 

In each independent territory there will be a labour service directly subordi- 
nate to the central labour service of the Ministry. It will be responsible for pre- 
paring local measures with regard to labour regulations, workers’ protection, and 
supervision of the observance of the regulations. 

The inspectors will be placed at the disposal of the head of the colony or terri- 
tory. After two periods of service in the colony, they will spend three months in 
the external labour inspection services in France. 


Functions of Colonial Labour Inspectors. 


The colonial labour inspectors will be responsible for promoting the improve- 
ment of the workers’ material and moral conditions and for supervising the 
observance of labour laws and regulations. They may be required to make 
studies of particular labour questions. Inspectors on special missions will receive 
detailed instructions on their duties. : 

To facilitate the application of laws and regulations, inspectors will have right 
of access at any time to the undertakings covered, and may consult the 
records and documents which must be kept in accordance with the laws and regu- 
lations. They may consult medical and technical experts. They must try to 
establish permanent collaboration between the managers of undertakings and the 
workers through the giving of advice and making of recommendations. Their 
reports on contraventions of legislation will be accepted until the contrary has 
been proved. They must take an oath not to reveal secret manufacturing pro- 
cesses with which they may become acquainted in the course of their duties. 


1 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for the Year 1943, ted by the Minister 
of Labour and National Service to Parliament, Oct. 1944. Cmd. 6563 (London, H.M. Staticnery 


Office, 1944). 
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Conditions of Employment. 

The salaries of colonial labour inspectors range from 25,000 francs a year for 
those on probation to 110,000 francs for general inspectors in the first class. When 
on duty in the colonies they are entitled to the following: free housing, furniture, 
lighting, heating, domestic service, and transport, and a subsistence allowance. 

The inspectors will be appointed and promoted on recommendation by the 
Minister for the Colonies. They will be covered by the Intercolonial Pension 
Fund. The age limit is fixed at 58 years for general inspectors and 55 years for 
principal inspectors and other inspectors. 

They will be recruited by competitive examination open to labour inspectors 
in France and the colonies. Candidates will be given a choice, in order of merit, as 
to their assignment to the French or colonial service. Rules are laid down con- 
cerning promotion and the establishment of a placement board. 

The colonial labour inspectors may have no direct or indirect interest in the 
colonies where their duties will be performed, on pain of discharge. A disciplinary 
board will be set up to make reports to the Minister for the Colonies. 


Transitional Provisions. 

Until two years have expired since the statutory date of the cessation of hosti- 
lities the Minister for the Colonies may include in the corps of colonial labour 
inspectors members of the colonial administrative staff who are particularly 
acquainted with questions of labour regulation in the colonies or members of the 
French labour inspectorate.! 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE, HYGIENE 
AND SAFETY IN SPAIN 


By a Decree of 7 July 1944 the Government of Spain established 
a National Institute of Industrial Medicine, Hygiene and Safety 
in the Ministry of Labour. The measure was taken on the basis of 


a recommendation made by a Congress of Industrial Medicine and 
Safety which met in Bilbao in August 1943. 


The Decree declares that the concept of occupational disease has outgrown the 
“classic model” and that it now comprises ‘‘an infinite number of infectious or 
parasitic diseases (pneumonia, zoonosis, recurrent fever, anthrax, trichinosis, 
ankylostomiasis, etc.); and it includes general infections which are spread outside 
of workplaces, with the result that infections spread in the home are often related 
to industrial epidemics’. Furthermore, all the physiological and psychological 
factors of the person affected must be studied in relation to the work processes 
which he performs. As regards industrial safety, the Decree states that ‘the 
purely static concept of accident prevention has been superseded by a more 
dynamic one, whose principal aim is not only the invention of protective me- 
chanisms to be placed between the worker and a dangerous machine, but modifi- 
cation of the machine itself in order to render it harmless or less dangerous”’. 

The following functions are assigned to the Institute: the investigation of 
medical, biological, and safety problems in industry, and their definition and 
classification; technical advice and assistance to the Ministry of Labour; the 
solution of specific industrial problems at the request of official agencies or of 
undertakings; the study of preventive measures as regards industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases; the training of industrial medicine, hygiene and safety 
specialists; the editing and printing of appropriate publications; the establish- 
ment of relations and the interchange of technical publications and personnel with 
similar institutions abroad; the organisation of congresses; the formation of a 
technical library and documentary archives; and any other function analogous to 
the poss which may be assigned to it by the Ministry of Labour. 

dministratively, the Institute forms part of the Ministry of Labour, and is 
headed by a Director. It has legal personality and is free to acquire properties. 
The following sections are to be established, each under a chief of section: 
(1) general industrial hygiene and physiology; (2) occupational diseases and dis- 
pensaries; (3) psycho-physiological classification; (4) prevention of industrial acci- 


1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 24 Aug. 1944, p. 738. 
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dents and occupational diseases, and safety ; (5) industrial surgery and orthopaedics; 
(6) chemical-bacteriological laboratory; (7) statistics; and (8) library and docu- 
ments. 

A Supervisory Board (Patronato) has general supervision over the Institute 
and is poe for administering its properties. The Board consists of the 
Minister of Labour or his deputy, who is Chairman of the Board; the Directors- 
General of Labour and of Welfare, who are the Vice-Chairmen; and one member 
appointed by each of the following bodies: the General Directorates of Health, 
Industry, Mines, and Military Industries; the National Institute of Medical 
Sciences; the Directorate of the National Industrial Accidents F und; the Indus- 
trial Accidents Reinsurance Service; and the National Delegations of Health and 
of Syndicates of the Spanish Traditionalist Phalanx (Falange Espafiola Tradi- 
cionalista) and of the National Syndicalist Youth Shock Brigades (Juventudes 
Ofensivas Nacional Sindicalistas).' 

An Order of 3 October 1944 established in the Institute two technical secre- 
tariats, one for industrial medicine and the other for industrial safety, and de- 
clared that regulations defining their respective attributes are to be issued later.* 


ENFORCEMENT OF LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ARGENTINA 


Decree No. 21,877/44 of 16 August 1944, issued by the Argentine 
Government, establishes penalties for non-compliance with labour 
legislation, both Federal and provincial, or with provisions of 
collective agreements. 


The Decree provides that fines of 20 to 100,000 pesos, or imprisonment from 
one day to a year, shall be imposed on persons or associations which “in any way 
obstruct the operations of the Secretariat of Labour and Welfare or its duly author- 
ised officials, by refusing to submit information requested or submitting false in- 
formation, by openly or secretly disobeying the orders [of the Secretariat], or in 


any other manner.”’ Action may also be taken by the Secretariat of Labour 
_—- organisations possessing legal personality to have this legal status an- 
nulled. 

The penalties apply in the case of contraventions of provincial labour laws as 
well as Federal regulations or decrees. In another provision, the Decree applies 
these penalties to both employers and workers for failure to comply with require- 
ments established by collective agreements; furthermore, if workers or organisa- 
tions of workers are at fault, they may also lose the right of collective associations 
to present claims concerning grievances, and may be subject to additional penal- 
ties if their acts are deemed to be “‘illegal’”’. 

The Decree also provides that infractions committeed by national or pro- 
vincial officials are to be punished by the competent authority according to the 
seriousness of the offence.* 


ENFORCEMENT OF WaGE BOARD DECISIONS IN URUGUAY 


Measures for the enforcement of decisions of the wage boards 
established under an Act of November 1943‘ are contained in 
Decree No. 2230/944 of 29 September 1944, issued by the Uruguayan 
Ministry of Industry and Labour. 


The Decree provides that for one year following their establishment the wage 
boards are ‘‘to participate in the application’’ of the Act, and that they are to 
function as conciliation bodies in labour disputes in the industries or activities 
for which they have competence. In this connection, employers and workers are 
permitted to present claims to the boards through their respective board repre- 
sentatives. 


1 Boletin Oficial (Madrid), = July 1944, pp. 5707-5709. 
2 Idem, 6 Oct. 1944, p. 7484 
3 Boletin Oficial (Buenos Aires), No. 14,978, 24 Aug. 1944, p. 13; Derecho del Trabajo (Buenos 
Aires), Vol. IV, No. 9, Sept. 1944, pp. 457-459. 
«CE. International ‘Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944. p. 245. 
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The Decree also provides that wage rates, established by the boards and 
approved by the Executive Power, are to come into force thirty days after publi- 
cation, unless the boards decide otherwise. Employers are required to post wage 
rates prominently, under penalty of a fine of 50 pesos for each ten persons em- 
ployed, up to a maximum fine of 500 pesos. The same penalties apply in the case 
of employers who do not pay the rates fixed, or who are in arrears more than two 
months in the payment of salaries, or more than forty days in the payment of day 
wages. Any person who refuses to show the necessary wage records to members of 
the wage boards or to labour inspectors, or who hinders the work of officials re- 
sponsible for the application of the Act, is liable to a fine of 50 to 100 pesos, the fine 
to be doubled for a repetition of the offence. Persons who present false or inaccu- 
rate wage data for inspection are to be fined 100 pesos. The fines imposed by the 
wage boards will be collected by the National Institute of Labour.' 


SPECIAL LEAVE WITH PAY FOR PUBLIC OFFICIALS IN BRAZIL 


By Legislative Decree No. 6,849 of 4 September 1944, the Bra- 
zilian Government amended the article of the Civil Service 
Regulations of the Union which makes provision for granting 
leave with pay to public officials in case of sickness occurring in 
the family. 


The amended article defines more closely the conditions under which such 
leave may be granted. It provides that an official may obtain leave in case of 
sickness occurring to his ascendant, descendant or collateral family members, 
both blood relations and legal relations, or to his wife if he is not legally separated 
from her. In general, the official must prove: (a) that his personal attendance on 
the sick person is necessary and would be prevented if he continued to discharge 
his official functions; and 0) that the sick person is supported by him. However, 
neither of these conditions is to be applied in case of grave illness, and only the 
first in other cases of illness, of the official’s mother, father, child or spouse. 
Leave under these provisions is to be granted with full pay for a period of up to 
three months; two thirds pay for any period in excess of three and up to six 
months; one third pay for more than six and up to twelve months; and leave 
without pay from the thirteenth to the twenty-fourth month.? 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


U.S.S.R. PusLtic HEALTH SERVICES DURING THE WAR 


The enormous difficulties created by the war have put to the 
test the Soviet system of public health service. In a series of articles 
and reports published in Sovietskaya Meditsina and Sovietskoye 
Sdravukhranenie (monthly reviews issued by the U.S.S.R. People’s 
Commissariat for Public Health) a survey is given of the problems, 
of the way they were faced and solved, and also of the shortcomings 
of some of the services. 


If, on the whole, health conditions behind the front did not change very much 
during the years of war, almost all the health services and institutions in the 
occupied areas were destroyed by the retreating German armies and had to be 
restored or rebui!t. One of the main consequences of this destruction has been the 
increase in infectious diseases, which, to a certain extent, also spread to the non- 
occupied areas. 


1 Diario Oficial (Montevideo), No. 11409, 14 Oct. 1944, p. 63. 
2 Diério Oficial (Rio de Janeiro), 6 Sept. 1944, p. 15,499. 
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State of Health of Population in Non-Occupied Areas. 


During the first months of the war the number of typhus cases increased con- 
siderably, the highest figure being reached in the first quarter of 1942. Owing to 
the energetic measures taken, however, the frequency of typhus has since de- 
creased. In February 1942, a special commission for anti-epidemic work was 
created and help was given to local health institutions in the elimination of 
centres of infection. 

There has been a steady increase in malaria, especially in some regions of 
the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.), which is ascribed 
mainly to the movement of population from malaria-free regions to places where 
malaria prevailed, the shortage of medicines, and a slackening in the carrying out 
of preventive measures. 

Infant mortality increased in the first years of the war, especially during 1942, 
but in 1943 a remarkable decline could be registered,as shown below. Deaths 
from contagious diseases (measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever) showed a 
decrease, while mortality due to pneumonia and tuberculosis increased; deaths 
from diphtheria are still quite frequent." 


General Health Equipment. 


At the beginning of the war, the R.S.F.S,R. alone had 84,000 physicians and 
300,000 auxiliary medical personnel (midwives, doctors’ assistants); up to the 
end of 1943, 23,000 physicians completed their university courses, and $7,000 
auxiliary health workers finished their training. Special measures were taken to 
cope with the danger of epidemics. The number of hospital beds for infectious 
diseases was doubled; the number of physicians working in the departments con- 
cerned in 1943 had increased by 75 per cent. as compared with 1940. The number 
of disinfection stations almost doubled. 

To prevent an increase of sickness in war industries, it was necessary to in- 
crease the number of clinics and health centres attached toindividual undertakings. 
At the end of 1943, there were 3,600 health centres attached to industrial under- 
takings, employing 1,880 physicians and nearly 10,000 auxiliary health workers. 
According to information furnished by the Central Council of Trade Unions, 
sickness entailing temporary incapacity for work decreased during the first six 
months of 1943, as compared with the same period in 1942, by 31 per cent. in 
munition factories, 29 per cent. in general chemical production, 22 per cent. in the 
metallurgical industry, and 21 per cent. in special chemical production. 


Child Welfare. 


From the beginning of the war the Government adopted a whole system of 
measures for the protection of children, especially evacuees.2, The war created 
many new problems that had to be faced by the health services for children. 
Millions of mothers went to work in factories, on collective farms, and on Soviet 
farms. To cope with this problem, 1,450 new nurseries were opened in the cities 
of the R.S.F.S.R. between June 1941 and the end of 1943, and the number of 
places in permanent nurseries increased by 126,000. In addition, 156 dispen- 
saries were set up and 260 milk kitchens were organised, which, during 1942, fur- 
nished 125 million meals to children, or one po a half times more than during 
1941. Special restaurants for children now serve 2,775,000 children in the cities 
of the R.S.F.S.R. Over two million children were looked after at seasonal collec- 
tive farm nurseries in 1942, as compared with 1,400,000 in 1940. 

The number of beds in homes for children and for orphans has doubled; those 
for children in hospitals have increased by 11.5 per cent. In 42 regions of the 
Federation, over 800,000 children were sent to camps. 

During the period of evacuation, 1,835 special institutions for 192,000 children 
were organised in the East, to which 987 physicians and over 1,900 medical nurses 
were attached. In general, 2,077 cities and districts have pediatricians. 

The result of all these measures was a decrease in the mortality of children 
under one year of age by 38.7 os cent. during the first six months of 1943, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1942. The incidence of measles was six and a half 
times less than that in 1941 and the incidence of scarlet fever three times less.‘ 





! Sovietskaya Meditsina, No. 1/2, 1944. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 395. 
* Idem, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 768. 

4 Sovietskoye Sdravukhranenie, No. 1/2, 1944. 
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Urban Hospitals. 


The number of beds in hospitals during the war years has been maintained 
and sometimes even increased. On 3 January 1941, urban hospitals counted 
193,382 beds; by 1 January 1942, this number had decreased by 22 per cent. to 
154,873; but on 1 January 1943 it was 206,886, and on 1 January 1944, 216,180. 
During the first year of the war, the number of beds in the regions near the front 
decreased by 31 ps cent., while in Siberia and Central Asia, both regions receiving 
large numbers of evacuees, their number increased by 4 per cent. and by 13 per 
cent. respectively. In 1942, the increase became general, especially in hospitals 
for infectious diseases, where the number of beds rose from 36,918 on 1 January 
1942 to 53,172 on 1 January 1943, and to 53,301 on 1 January 1944. However, a 
decrease in the number of beds for special diseases (nose and throat, eyes, nervous 
eer vt etc.) has been noted and special measures were planned to deal with this 
shortage.! 


Rural Health Services. 


During the meeting of the Permanent Commission for Health Services in 
Rural Districts, which took place in Moscow from 23 to 25 March 1944, the re- 
sults of the health work in rural districts during the war was discussed. The 
following figures for the R.S.F.S.R. were made public: 


1943 


Rural medical districts 7,471 
Hospital beds 108,680 
Posts staffed with auxiliary medical personnel 20,254 
Physicians 9,800 
Auxiliary medical personnel 91,290 
Places in permanent rural nurseries 216,458 
Children in seasonal nurseries 2,261,461 2,160,847 


The regions which did not undergo enemy occupation showed an increase 


from 69,670 hospital beds in 1940 to 72,670 in 1943. Reconstruction in the liber- 
ated areas is making rapid progress (see below). Documents submitted to the 
meeting show that the main effort was devoted to anti-epidemic work. During 
1943, new forms of organisation of sanitary and prophylactic work were adopted 
in some regions: the health inspectors are now paid by the collective farms accord- 
ing to the number of days of work performed while working for the farms concern- 
ed.* Another interesting experiment is the creation, in the Omsk region, of a 
special institute for the training of medical nurses for collective farms. These 
nurses, after completing the prescribed course, are attached to two or three 
collective farms, where they are in charge of hygiene and anti-epidemic measures, 
or work as assistants to the physicians, etc. The collective farm nurse works in 
conformity with a development plan laid down by the central authorities and is 
paid by the collective farm according to the number of days of work performed. 
Over 70 per cent. of the rural soviets have a medical care service or an auxiliary 
medical station. As in all reports on the subject, those submitted to the meeting 
stressed the importance of improving the quality of services to the patients, and 
the necessity of higher qualifications for doctors and other medical personnel.’ 


Reconstruction of Liberated Areas. 


Among the innumerable problems of reorganisation of public health services, 
measures of hygiene, reconstruction of hospitals, clinics and dispensaries, supply 
of medicines, etc., which have to be solved in the liberated areas, the first and 
most important is that of fighting infectious diseases: 


It is established that on the territory occupied by the Hitler armies, 
various epidemics developed and did not disappear during the whole of the 
occupation period. No preventive work was done, not even such elementary 
measures as smallpox vaccination of babies. Under the German “‘new order”’, 
the population suffered seriously from infectious diseases. In all the districts 





1 Sovietskaya Meditsina, No. 6, 1944. , 
2? The same system of payment as for the members of collective farms. 


3 Sovietskoye Sdravukhranenie, No. 6, 1944 
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of the Kursk, Orel and Smolensk regions, almost the entire population had 
typhus. Thousands of children died of diphtheria. 


Special teams of the Commissariat for Public Health of the U.S.S.R., com- 
posed of doctors, medical students, and nurses, carrying with them supplies of 
medicine, disinfectants, and linen, are sent into the liberated areas. The main 
principles followed in combating the centres of contagion are: 


(1) Systematic and repeated inspection of every home, and first aid to those 
who need it; 

(2) Compulsory hospitalisation of every person with a temperature above 
normal; 

(3) Disinfection of every centre of contagion; 

(4) Organisation of bath and laundry services; 

(5) Vaccination; 

(6) Improvement of water supplies, cleaning of homes, etc; 

(7) Instruction of local population in measures of hygiene. 


The local population and the various soviet and youth organisations are in- 
vited to collaborate actively. Thanks to these energetic measures, it has been 
possible to circumscribe the danger of epidemics. For instance, if the number of 
cases of typhus in April 1943 in the Krasnodar region is taken as 100, the number 
was 38.9 in May, 9.3 in June, 0.3 in July, 0.2 in August, and 0.08 in September 
1943. The reconstruction of medical and other institutions in the liberated areas 
is proceeding at a very rapid pace. Already 83.5 per cent. of the pre-war level has 
been reached. 

During the year 1943, in 13 liberated regions of the R.S.F.S.R., 266 hospitals 
and maternity homes with 19,750 beds were restored in the cities, and 163 hos- 

itals and maternity homes with 4,580 beds in the villages; 129 nurseries for 
700 children were reopened in the cities." 


MEDICAL CARE QUESTIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


THE ORGANISED MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE PROPOSED 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


In the medical care field in Great Britain, interest during the 
last year has centred mainly on the Government’s preliminary 
proposals for a nation-wide health service, published in a White 
Paper in February 1944.2? These envisage the introduction of a 
comprehensive medical care service for the whole population, an 
intention which has been welcomed by both Houses of Parliament’, 
as well as by organised labour.* The organised body of the medical 
profession, the British Medical Association (B.M.A.), though 
critical of the proposals, has agreed to negotiate with the Govern- 
ment and has given instructions to its representatives on the Nego- 
tiating Committee on the policy to be followed. An account of 
the attitude of the Association is given below. 


Principles of National Health Service. 


The Council of the British Medical Association, in its report of May 1944 on 
the Government’s plan, intended for submission to the Annual Representative 
Meeting of the Association, had recommended approval of the general principles 
set out in the White Paper, while disapproving the administrative set-up and 
many other aspects of the plan. 


1 Sovietskaya Meditsina, No. 1/2, 1944. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, pp. 473-481: “‘A 
National Health Service for Great Britain’. The White Paper contains the Government's general 
ideas about a national health service, but does not constitute a draft Bill. It was meant as a basis 
for discussion preceding the introduction of any legislative measures. 
we. ey Debates, House of Commons, 17 Mar. 1944, col. 633; House of Lords, 21 Mar. 
4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 797. 
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The Representative Body of the B.M.A., at its December meeting, attended 
by more than 270 delegates, ‘‘warmly welcomed the Government's declared in- 
tention to ensure that in future every man, woman and child can rely on getting 
all the advice and treatment and care which they may need in matters of personal 
health”, but considered that the proposals contained in the White Paper, ‘‘could 
only form a satisfactory basis for negotiations if altered in essential particulars”. 


Coverage and Form of Service. 


As regards the much debated issue of ‘‘100 per cent. coverage’’, the medical 
profession appears to be almost equally divided for and against. At its annual 
meeting in 1942, the Representative Body of the B.M.A. had voted for complete 
coverage of a national health service by the narrow margin of 94 votes to 92.! 
Subsequently, however, this policy was reversed by the annual meeting of Sep- 
tember 1943?, and the Council’s Report of May 1944 on the White Paper recom- 
mended the exclusion of persons able to provide for themselves. This policy was 
confirmed by the Representative Meeting of December 1944. 

The Government’s plan proposes to discard the National Health Insurance 
scheme as no longer appropriate to modern requirements, and to replace its limited 
medical service by a comprehensive public service available to the whole popula- 
tion. The Representative Body of the B.M.A., however, unable to agree to the 
100 per cent. coverage, advocated the extension of National Health Insurance 
“‘to embrace institutional, specialist and all auxiliary services’’, and, when this is 
accomplished, to expand and extend it to dependants of those insured and to 
others of a similar status. 


Administration. 


The Annual Representative Meeting objected emphatically to the proposals 
of the Government on the administration of the national health service, and 
more particularly, to the role assigned to local authorities as at present consti- 
tuted. It may be recalled that the Government's plan provides for the establish- 
ment of new joint local health authorities, combining existing local authorities 


within appropriate areas, to plan all services for their areas and to administer 
hospital services. General practitioners would have contracts with the General 
Medical Board composed predominantly of doctors, or jointly with the Board 
and with local authorities. The Representative Meeting demanded that consi- 
deration of administrative structure, central and local, should precede considera- 
tion of all other questions. 


Organisation of Service. 


The Government proposes a certain measure of control over the entry of 
general practitioners into the new public practice so as to ensure service for all by 
a better distribution of doctors. Such control would be vested in the proposed 
Central Medical Board, and any practitioner wishing to set up a new, or take over 
an existing, public service practice in a particular area would have to seek the 
consent of the Board. The Board should also have power to require a young doc- 
tor desiring to undertake public practice to give his full time to the service where 
this was required by the needs a the service. Both these proposals were rejected 
by the Representative Body of the B.M.A., which recommended that “the 
Central Medical Board, if formed, should not have any powers of direction", and 
that “it should be composed entirely of medical practitioners”’.* 

Two systems of securing the services of general practitioners under the health 
scheme are suggested by the Government: continuance of separate practice as at 
present, with payment of doctors by a capitation fee or some similar method, on 
the one hand, and group general practice at health centres, on the other. Doctors 
working at such centres should work as a salaried team or on some other non- 
competitive basis. The Annual Representative Meeting declared itself once 
more ‘wholly opposed to a whole-time State salaried service for general prac- 
titioners’’*, but did not take any decision on the method of remunerating doctors 
in general. The question of what constitutes an adequate remuneration in a public 
service is at present under discussion by the Government and the profession. 





-" 1 Cf. INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON SocraL Security: Provisional Bulletin, No 4 (Montre«], 
t. 1943), p. 12. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 251. 
3 a Medical Journal, Supplement, 23 Dec. 1944, p. 172. 
ta. 
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Health centres. A Medical Planning Commission, representing the whole pro- 
fession, had advocated the establishment of health centres on experimental lines 
in its interim report of June 1942', and the idea was taken up in the White Paper. 
The annual meeting of the Representative Body, however, rejected, by a con- 
siderable majority, a motion ain for the early and widespread introduction of 
health centres for general practice. Experiment, it was deemed, would have to 
precede any decision on this matter. It appears that this defeat was largely due to 
the fact that the White Paper associated health centres with the salaried employ- 
ment of the doctors working at such centres. 


Future Developments. 

The Representative Body, after reiterating its opposition to any limitation of 
the doctor’s freedom of judgment in clinical matters, instructed the Association's 
representatives on the Negotiating Committee to insist that consideration of 
administrative matters should precede that of all other questions, and that con- 
cessions by the Government Boa be obtained on the following fundamental 
principles as a preliminary to any negotiations: ‘‘(a) Freedom of choice by patient 
and doctor; (b) non-intervention in professional matters of any third party in the 
doctor-patient relationship; (c) medical representation at all levels of administra- 
tion by election of the profession; (d) the evolution of a National Health Service 
must be by stages and governed by the availability of medical personnel.’”? 

The Association desires that legislation on any health service should be pre- 
sented in a separate Bill, and that the health service proposals should not be in- 
corporated in, nor be dependent on, the financial provisions of the social security 
measure.* 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DENTISTRY 


A first interim report was presented to Parliament in November 
1944 by the Inter-Departmental Committee on Dentistry, which 
had been appointed on 8 April 1943 to consider and report 
upon: (a) the progressive stages by which, having regard to the 
number of practising dentists, provision for an adequate and satis- 
factory dental service should be made available for the population; 
(b) the measures to be taken to secure an adequate number of 
entrants to the dental profession; (c) existing legislation dealing 
with the practice of dentistry and the government of the dental 
profession; (d) measures for the encouragement and co-ordination 
of research into the causation, prevention, and treatment of dental 
disease. The Committee recommends the institution, from the 
outset, of a comprehensive dental service as an essential part of 
the proposed national health service, in view of the inadequacy 
of existing public dental services. 


Review of Existing Public Dental Services. 


Collective dental care is at present organised and financed under the following 
forms: the school dental service, the maternity and child welfare services of local 
authorities, the National Health Insurance dental services, the dental service of the 
armed forces, and the services provided by dental teaching hospitals or hospital 
departments, etc. These various services are neither closely correlated nor com- 
plete. 

School dental service. In England and Wales, before the coming into effect of 
the Education Act of 1944, on 3 August 1944, local education authorities were 
under obligation to provide dental care for public elementary school children, 
and were empowered but not obliged to provide it for pupils attending secondary 
schools and other schools of higher education. Under the Education Act, the 
education authorities “have the duty of securing the provision of medical, in- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 58. 
2 British Medical Journal, Supplement, 23 Dec. 1944, p. 172-173. 
* Idem, 13 May 1944, pp. 103-109; 5 Aug. 1944, pp. 25-29; 19 Aug. 1944, p. 40; 16 Dec. 1944, 


pp. 147-165; 23 Dec. 1944, pp. 169-173. 
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cluding dental, care, for those who come within their province, and of encouraging 
and facilitating acceptance of treatment. ‘‘We regard’’, concludes the Committee, 
“a big expansion of the dental services available to school children as one of the 
essential foundations of a comprehensive service.” 

The dental staff was equal to one whole-time dentist to 11,300 children in 
attendance at public elementary schools in 1928, but to one whole-time dentist 
to 5,780 children in 1938. In that year, some three and a half million out of five 
million elementary school children, or 70 per cent., were dentally inspected; two 
and a half million, or 50 per cent., were found to require care, and 1.6 million, or 
33 per cent., received treatment. The proportion of those requiring treatment who 
eo it was 65.5 per cent., and each dentist treated on an average 2,137 
children. 


Maternity and child welfare services. In England and Wales, 407 local author- 
ities of various types have a power, but not a duty, to make arrangements for the 
care of expectant and nursing mothers and of children under school age. The 
majority make some provision for dental attention, but this provision is, in most 
places, extremely meagre. The service for pre-school children, aged 2 to 5 years, 
who are not at nursery schools presents some of the greatest difficulties, as the 
mother is usually too busy with domestic duties to bring the child for treatment. 
At nursery schools, however, a high rate of acceptance is often found. 


National Health Insurance benefit. Under the National Health Insurance Act, 
approved societies administering cash benefits may, if they have surplus funds, 
give additional benefits over and above those prescribed by the law. These addi- 
tional benefits include a contribution of not less than 50 per cent. to the cost of 
dental care. Payment for such care is made on the basis of a prescribed scale of 


ees. 
Though two thirds of the insured population, or some 13 to 14 million people, 
are entitled to dental benefit under these provisions, only 800,000, or less than 
7 per cent., of them.claim it on an average each year. The insured person qualifies 
for dental benefit, if such is provided by the approved society, after about 244 
years of membership in the society, a period which, at the earliest, can be com- 


pleted at the age of about 17. “Thus the boy or girl who leaves school at 14 has 
usually no assistance in obtaining dental treatment for those three important 
years . . . It is the common experience of insurance dentists that people do not 
resort to treatment until a stage when the teeth are unsaveable and often there is 


gross oral sepsis.” 

Other services. Dental teaching hospitals provide dental care for the poorer 
sections of the community and many general hospitals arrange for some dental 
treatment or even complete dental treatment to be given to patients. Dental care 
is also given under the Government’s Emergency Hospital Scheme, and to tuber- 
culous persons by the responsible local authorities. Three metropolitan boroughs 
“seamiie treatment for their general population in municipal dental clinics at 
small charges”. Impressive results have been obtained by the dentists serving in 
the armed forces. 


General conclusion. The public is “‘ill-educated and apathetic in regard to the 
care of the teeth”, an attitude ascribed mainly to ‘fear of pain and lack of any 
real understanding of the importance of dental health’’. ‘Economic factors must 
also contribute’’, the Committee states, ‘“‘but we are inclined to think that they 
are of less effect in this connection than lack of education.” 

All available evidence points to the conclusion ‘‘that the state of dental health 
of our population is bad and its effect on their general health is bad”. Evidence 
among a representative sample of army recruits showed that 90 per cent. re- 
quired treatment. 


Present Situation of the Dental Profession. 


Control of the profession. Dentists must now be registered under the Dentists 
Act of 1921, and the profession is governed by the General Medical Council and 
the Dental Board. The Council has the duty of securing a proper standard in the 
examination for dentists and in the curriculum of the dental schools. The Board 
is responsible for the registration of dentists, subject, however, to the Council's 
approval of any regulations it makes for the purpose. In matters of discipline, it 
investigates the case and reports to the Council, which has to decide on the erasure 
of a name from, or its restoration to, the register. The Board's chief source of 
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revenue is an annual fee paid by dentists registered since 1921, and varying be- 
tween £2 and £5. It allocates the moneys received to purposes connected with 
dental education and research, etc. 


Training. The total student capacity of dental schools in Great Britain before 
the war was between 2,000 and 2,500. The length of the course leading to a li- 
cence is about five years; the course for a degree of B.D.S. is somewhat longer. 
The cost, including that of living, is at least £800, but usually much higher. 
Some dental schools are more closely associated with universities, others with 
hospitals. In some cases the management of all three is very closely integrated. 
Dental hospitals were established to give care to the poor and provide facilities 
for the clinical training of dental students. ‘‘Under existing conditions the treat- 
ment given necessarily consists of extractions and the provision of dentures to a 

reater extent than is desirable from the educational standpoint. Contributions 
rom patients account for the bulk of the hospital revenues. Neither the hospitals 
nor the schools are in a financial position to expand or improve their facilities in 
any marked degree without considerable assistance.” 

The Dental Board promotes refresher courses, but the demand for these has 
not been large. 


Dental manpower. The number of active dentists in 1942 was 12,812, engaged 
either in private practice or in the service of local authorities. The average annual 
entry rate before the war was about 340. It is now below 300 and, taking into 
account those students who do not become dentists, it has fallen to some 100 
below the corresponding pre-war average rate. These figures are “not nearly 
sufficient to maintain the register even at its present strength’’, a forecast consi- 
dered alarming by the Committee, which sees no reason to think it will be sub- 
stantially falsified unless vigorous measures are taken. As to other ancillary 
dental workers, there are some 8,000 dental mechanics in the country, who con- 
struct dentures and other appliances to the design and under the supervision of 
the dentist. Present arrangements for their training are considered inadequate. 

Finally, the career of dentistry is relatively unattractive to boys and girls in 
comparison with other professional careers. It is, in the words of the Committee, 


“‘a profession in an early stage of its evolution, partly governed by the medical 
autineiiion with a prospective shortage ‘of members, and at present without 
reat powers of attraction as a career for the majority of young people; a pro- 
ession, on the other hand, which has, we are convinced, a great future before it 
if it is enabled and encouraged to progress on the right lines, and a profession 
whose expanded services must be fully utilised in any measures for the improve- 
ment of the national health”’. 


Recommendations. 


The present state of affairs, the Committee concludes, is ‘‘a far cry to the ideal 
at which we must aim . . . that people should value the health of their mouth as of 
great importance in the maintenance of their general health, and should seek by 
every means to preserve it’’. One of these means will be regular inspection and 
treatment of incipient defects. This treatment should be ‘conveniently and 
promptly available when demanded, with the minimum of formalities and the 
maximum of personal freedom’’, and “should be paid for by the people, not as 
patients but as members of the community”’. 

Progress must therefore be made, first, by the stimulation of a demand more 
truly representative of the need for treatment, and, secondly, by the supply of an 
ever more adequate service, including an adequate number of dentists. The word 
“supply” is used in a practical sense as measured against the demand for treat- 
ment and not against the need. It must be the object of dental policy to increase 
demand ‘‘to somewhere near equality with the real need for treatment’’, while 
keeping demand and supply in rough equality and making the greatest progress in 
both. The Committee hopes that a greater demand for dental treatment will 
encourage recruitment of the profession; conversely, a well-staffed service would 
undoubtedly stimulate the demand. The Committee’s recommendations are 
summarised below. 


A comprehensive service. This ‘‘should be instituted as an integral part of the 
national health service at its inception”’. 

First and foremost, dental health has to be divorced from questions of means. 
Then can come the “steadier and longer process of increasing public enlighten- 
ment about dental health’’. Secondly, dentistry is not an adjunct, but an organic 
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part, of health, and should therefore form an integral part of a national health 
service. Thirdly, as the national health insurance framework, including dental 
benefits, will be superseded by a national health service and a general social 
insurance scheme with comprehensive contributions, full dental care will have to 
be provided to those now entitled to dental benefit. Lastly, such a service will 
offer the dental profession the opportunity of ‘attaining its rightful place in the 
public estimation”, and encourage recruitment to the profession. 

Such a general dental service need not prejudice existing provision for groups 
in special need of care, such as children ped» expectant mothers. 
There should be a general dental prac- 


or 


A general dental practitioner service. 


titioner service broadly analogous in structure to the proposed general medical 
practitioner service.” 
The family should be the foundation of such a service. 


Denta! centres. These “should be developed in conjunction with general health 
centres where suitable’. 

During the experimental stage with general health centres under the national 
health service, dental centres should be established in suitable areas, either 
separately or as part of general health centres. There should, however, be no 
compulsion either upon dental practitioners to work in centres or upon patients 
to receive care in them. 


Freedom to participate in the service. ‘‘There should be freedom for both dentist 
and patient to participate in the service, or not, at their own wish.”’ 

Any dentist should be free to engage, either whole time or part time, in the 
public dental service. The patient should have free choice of dentist and liberty 
to alter his choice. Everybody would be free to seek dental care through private 
arrangements and by paying private fees. “Our object is a service equally avail- 
able to all but not compulsorily imposed upon any.” 


Co-operation and co-ordination of service. The following recommendations are 
made: 


Full use should be made of dental expert opinion in the planning and ad- 
ministration of the service, both centrally and locally. 

The body with whom practitioners in any general dental practitioner 
service are in contract should be a dental body. 

The appropriate authorities should provide dental treatment for expectant 
and nursing mothers, children and adolescents, and should encourage accep- 
tance of treatment. 

An authority on whom a duty for the provision of a dental scheme rests 
should appoint a chief dental officer to be responsible for the organisation and 
operation of the service, and to have access to appropriate committees of the 
authority. 

There should be the maximum amount of co-operation at all levels be- 
tween the general service and the service for special classes. 


The service would be made up of several elements—the general service and the 
services for special classes, separate practice and group practice in dental health 
centres, etc. Co-operation and co-ordination between the various parts should 
be secured at all levels. The general service, for instance, may assist the local 
education authorities in treating school children under arrangements made by 
the school authorities; some dentists may undertake part-time employment with 
education authorities and devote another part of their time to a public general 
practice or private practice, etc. 

Although the general service would, and must, be available to members of the 
special classes as well as others, the appropriate authorities would retain their 
special duties. They should take the initiative. Local education authorities, for 
example, would have to seek the parents’ consent to the treatment of children 
under arrangements made by them. Every expectant mother coming to a welfare 
clinic would be examined by a dental officer, who should then, ‘‘after consultation 
with the medical officer in regard to the patient’s general condition, decide on the 
treatment which is necessary’”’. 


Employers’ collaboration. ‘The hope is expressed that employers of labour 
will give their employees, especially adolescents, time off without loss of pay for 
dental treatment.” 
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Dental education. The Committee advocates a steady policy rather than a 
campaign. First among the elements of such a policy will be the quality of the 
treatment given the public. The health centres offer great opportunities for edu- 
cation by means of lectures and films, etc. Dental hygiene should form part of 
school routine and be one of the essential parts of the advice given at maternity 
and child welfare clinics. ‘‘Dental health education and general health education 
must be the concern of the authorities responsible for the dental and the general 
health of the various sections of the public’, and dental health education should 
deal with ‘“‘questions of diet and dental hygiene as well as stressing the need 
for lar inspection and treatment”’. 

Whatever central consultative body of dental experts may be set up, such 
body should ‘“‘keep under review the state of public enlightenment in dental 
matters’’, and the measures taken to increase it. 

“It is for dental health education to keep demand well up to supply, and even 
a little ahead.” 

Ex-service men and women should be encouraged to take up the profession of 
dentistry. Dental teachers should be recalled from service with the armed forces 
at the earliest possible moment. The first need is for the adequate staffing of 
dental schools so as to cope with the anticipated post-war student entry. Schools 
are under-staffed at the present moment, and if they remain so, the situation as 
regards dental manpower will deteriorate progressively. Steps should be taken by 
the Government, after the war, to make the best use of the valuable dental equip- 
ment which will be disposable from the dental services of the armed forces.* 


THe SocrAL INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN ARGENTINA 


THE PENSION SCHEME FOR JOURNALISTS 


The Argentine Government issued regulations by Decree No. 
14535 of 3 June 1944 concerning the granting of social insurance 


benefits to journalists in conformity with an Act of June 1939. 


Scope. 
Insurance is compulsory for all persons working for national or foreign news- 
poome, periodicals, or news agencies. Managerial and technical staff of publishing 
ouses are included in its scope. 


Financial Resources. 


The benefits are to be financed by a tripartite contribution. The employees 
pay 7 per cent. of wages or salary up to 1,000 pesos; pe pay 3.5 per cent. 
of wages or salary plus 10 per cent. of income from official publications or notices; 
the State pays 5 per cent. of all remuneration. By remuneration is understood 
not only wages and salaries paid in cash but also board or lodging supplied. 
After the amount needed for payment of current benefits is deducted, up to 60 
per cent. of the moneys may be invested in mortgage or personal loans to mem- 
bers or beneficiaries of the fund, as well as in Government bonds. 


Risks Covered and Benefits. 


The legislation covers the risks of invalidity, old age, and death. 

In order to obtain a full old-age pension an insured person must be at least 
55 years of age and must have 30 years’ service to his credit. The amount of the 
pension is eatin on the average wage or salary for the last 20 years’ service, 
according to a scale which runs from 90 per cent. of wages under 100 pesos up to 
65 per cent. of those of 300 pesos or more. If the applicant has worked 30 years, a 
pension, reduced by 3 per cent. for every year he is under 55, is granted. A pension 
may also be granted after 15 years’ service at a minimum age of 50; it will amount 

to 2 per cent. of the full pension for each year of service up to the maximum. 
An invalidity pam may be granted after 10 years’ service if the insured 
rson is physically or mentally incapable of doing any kind of work suitable to 
is professional training and experience. This pension will amount to 34 per 





1 Ministry OF HEALTH and DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND: Interim Report of the 
I ——— Committee on Dentistry. Cmd. 6565 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, Nov. 
19 
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cent. of the full pension for each year of service. In cases of invalidity due to 
occupational accident, the minimum of 10 years’ service is not required; on the 
contrary, in calculating the pension, credit is given for 20 years’ service. 

On the death of a pensioner or of an insured person eligible for a pension, his 
dependants—in the order determined by the Act—will receive a pension equal 
to 50 per cent. of that to which the deceased was or would have been entitled. If 
the deceased was not eligible for a pension, his survivors will receive a benefit 
equal to the sum of the contributions paid by him and his employer on his behalf.' 


REFORM OF THE RAILWAYMEN’S PENSION FUND 


By Decree No. 14534 of 3 June 1944 the Government further 
amended the Railwaymen’s Pension Insurance Act, which had 
previously been reformed in October 1942.? 


The Decree extended the scope of insurance to cover all workers or salaried 
employees employed in work connected with railways, such as work in grain 
elevators and flour mills, selling of newspapers or other articles, loading or un- 
loading of trains, etc. It also raised the wage limit for the fixing of contributions 
and benefits from 1,000 to 1,500 pesos a month. For wages between 1,000 and 
1,500 pesos the basic pension is 738 pesos plus 60 per cent. of the difference 
between the basic average and 1,000 pesos. The Decree further reduced the qua- 
lifying period for invalidity pension from 15 to 10 years and increased the value 
of the pension from 3.5 to 4 per cent. for each year of service. For survivors’ 
pensions, the qualifying period was also reduced from 15 to 10 years. Under the 
new Decree a minimum pension of 70 pesos is fixed.’ 


AN EMPLOYERS’ MEMORANDUM ON SOCIAL INSURANCE 


The Argentine Industrial Union, an association representing 


the employers of the country, submitted a memorandum to the 
Government on 11 August 1944 in which the position of the em- 
ployers towards a general system of social insurance for wage 
earners and salaried employees was stated. 


The memorandum pointed out that the organisation had for some time been 
recommending a broader Social Insurance Act to give industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural employees and workers the necessary protection against the risks of 
invalidity, old age, death, sickness, and unemployment. 

In view of the financial instability of the existing pension funds, it agreed that 
measures should be taken to reorganise these and to extend their benefits, and 
declared that employers were prepared to accept the heavier charges which would 
fall upon them, provided that their contribution was used to set up a full and 
satisfactory social insurance system. 

The memorandum described the present Argentine pension system as “an, 
incomplete form of social insurance”, and stated that the Union was against the 
setting up of new pension systems, on the contrary proposing that the Govern- 
ment should establish a true system of social insurance whose resources would be 
used to secure good living conditions for the workers, protect their health, and 
take preventive measures against accidents and diseases which lead to disability. 
It was for the State to determine what part of the national wealth may beand should 
be used for the benefit of inactive groups of society, but the national wealth 
should be distributed equitably among all sections of the working population, 
and in this distribution provision should be made not only for old age but for 
other periods when help is needed, as defined at the First Inter-American Con- 
ference on Social Security‘, namely, periods of sickness, unemployment, mater- 
nity, infancy and adolescence. The Union also supported the Conference resolu- 
tion on the need to guarantee “‘continuity of insurance’’. 

The memorandum set forth the employers’ demands in the following terms: 





1 Boletin Oficial, Vol. LII, No. 14934, 1 July 1944, pp. 2-7. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 387. 
* Boletin Oficial, Vol. LII, No. 14920, 13 June ad ag” 2-3. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 606. 
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(1) Unification and generalisation of benefits within a compulsory social 
insurance system which covers all workers, including those not protected by 
existing institutions; 

(2) Coverage for all workers’ risks mentioned in section B of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Inter-American Conference on Social Security; 

(3) Incorporation in social insurance of all systems established by law 
which have similar objects, such as sickness, maternity, unemployment 
allowances, etc., and bringing of occupational accident compensation into 
line with disability benefit; 

(4) Financing of social insurance solely by employers and workers and 
limitation of financial intervention by the State to measures facilitating the 
admission of older workers to insurance, providing for unemployment benefits 
in cases of serious economic crisis, and financing assistance to large families; 

(5) Unification of social insurance, with decentralisation for some branches 
of activity such as agriculture. 


The memorandum concluded by proposing the setting up of a joint committee 
composed of delegates and technicians to formulate an opinion on the points 
raised and to ‘“‘carry out an examination of the proposals made by the Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security and decide up to what point and with 
what changes their proposals should be accepted”’.* 





STANDARD OF LIVING 


CANADIAN HousING PLANS AND LEGISLATION 


The Canadian Parliament at its 1944 session passed a number 
of measures which are intended to stimulate post-war construc- 
tion. The most important of these, the National Housing Act, 1944, 
is designed to promote the construction of new houses, the repair 
and modernisation of existing houses, the improvement of housing 
and living conditions, and the expansion of employment in the 
post-war period. Prior to the passage of this legislation, the Sub- 
Committee on Housing and Community Planning of the Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction had issued a report which contained 
recommendations on town and community planning, low-rental 
housing projects, slum clearance, home ownership, home i improve- 
ment, and rural and farm housing. 

The major recommendations of the report and the main pro- 
visions of the National Housing Act are summarised below. 


REPORT ON HousING AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 


The report on Housing and Community Planning contemplates 
a complete urban housing programme in the first post-war decade 
of 606,000 units and a minimum programme of 50,000 units in 
the first full construction year of the post-war period. 


Low-Rental Housing Projects. 


The Sub-Committee made a number of recommendations designed to en- 
courage low-rental housing projects. It recommended that local housing author- 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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ities should be established, and limited dividend housing corporations made 
eligible for operation and incorporation as housing authorities. It suggested also 
that a model charter should be recommended to the provinces to encourage 
reasonable uniformity and to help in framing legislation which would be un- 
familiar to most municipalities. Locus for capital costs for low-rental under- 
takings should be provided by the Dominion Government at the lowest possible 
interest rates, preferably the current rate for long-term Government bonds plus 
a small charge for administration. To permit rentals to be set lower than the 
economic or commercial level, Dominion Government subsidies in the form of 
annual grants were considered necessary. The Sub-Committee was of the opinion 
that rentals should not be based on income alone, but should also be “‘graded”’ 
according to the size of the family and to the accommodation provided. To 
encourage slum clearance, the Dominion Government should lend long-term 
money at low interest rates to the municipalities for large-scale assembly, acquisi- 
a Fs clearing of land, slums, and blighted areas but not for the construction of 
yuildings. 


Town and Community Planning. 


The Sub-Committee laid stress on town and community planning as a funda- 
mental and imperative requirement of any housing programme. It urged imme- 
diate action on this problem at the three levels of Government—Dominion, 
provincial, and municipal—and a clarification of the division of labour between 
them. Although the primary financial responsibility for any programme of 
housing and community planning rests with the Dominion Government, the de- 
centralisation of administrative machinery was considered desirable, and the use 
of local and provincial organisations was urged in implementing the programme. 

An autonomous Town and Community Planning Agency should be established 
immediately by the Dominion Government in one of the Government depart- 
ments, such agency to work in closest co-operation with the Provinces, and within 
each Province a town planning board should be established on somewhat the same 
basis as the Dominion agency. Urban planning, it was recommended, should be 
made mandatory instead of permissive. At local Government levels, the report 
recommended the establishment of planning departments as part of the city staff, 
and of planning boards or commissions as advisory bodies. 


Home Ownership. 


The Sub-Committee made the following recommendations: Loans should be 
made available up to 90 per cent. of the lending value, with a maximum lending 
value of $6,000; above that figure the ratio of the loan to the lending value should 
decrease on a sliding scale. The amortisation period should be extended from 20 
to 30 years and the interest rate reduced from the 5 per cent. required by the 1937 
Housing Act. 


Farm Housing. 


To provide greater assistance for the construction of residential building on 
farms, three alternatives were suggested: a subsidy to reduce the rate of interest 
below that applied to urban loans; a capital subsidy; or the assumption of costs of 
mortgage insurance by the Dominion Government. 

The low-rental housing provisions should be adapted to facilitate the setting 
up of inexpensive cottages for villages and small farm communities, and special 
provision made to promote the building of community centres. Priorities and 
other special measures were recommended to enable farmers to obtain needed 
equipment at low prices. 


Other Recommendations. 


Home improvement plans. In the opinion of the Sub-Committee the Home 
Improvement Plan required a number of alterations, in particular, a lowering of 
the effective rate of interest and a simplification in the method of payment. 


Building practice. The Government should offer to co-operate with appro- 
priate groups for the promotion and adoption of principles of modular design and 
the standardisation of building equipment; the adoption of the residential 
section of the National Building Code should be hastened ;and the Housing Admini- 
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stration should be given specific powers for research and for the construction and 
operation of experimental projects. 

Wages and labour costs. The problem of economy in labour costs and the elimi- 
nation of restrictive trade union practices must be related to policies aimed at 
providing more employment. Such policies would require a reduction in seasonal 
slackness and unemployment between jobs and an assurance that employment 
would be provided by a long-term housing programme. More regular employ- 
ment might be achieved by adopting factory methods of production which would 
dovetail with outside work schedules. As a means of reducing costs in rural areas 
particularly, the labour of the builder or the purchaser might be utilised in lieu of 
part of the down payment. 

Building materials. To reduce the costs of building materials, the Sub-Com- 
mittee advised a review of existing tariff schedules with a view to the reduction 
of those influencing the costs of certain imported materials and equipment, 
together with an investigation into the conditions of marketing building materials 
and equipment in Canada and an examination of transport charges.! 


THE NATIONAL Housinc Act, 1944 


With the foregoing report as a background, the Dominion 
Government introduced and the Parliament of Canada enacted 
legislation designed to give encouragement to housing construc- 
tion. The most important of the new measures, the National 
Housing Act, 1944, assented to on 15 August 1944, appropriates 
$275 million, which according to the Minister of Finance, who 
administers the Act, will make possible a total volume of house 
building, house repair and land clearance of at least $665-$740 
million. Another $150-$200 million may be added for possible 


construction to be undertaken by insurance companies in accor- 
dance with the terms of the Act. ' 


It is not stated in the Act, nor was it specified in debate, how many houses will 
be provided as a result of this legislation. However, in answer to criticism that 
the Act did not provide for the construction of sufficient houses, particularly in 
relation to the number considered necessary by the Sub-Committee, the Minister 
of Finance said that the appropriations were intended to cover the next two or 
three years and that further appropriations could be requested of other Govern- 
ments as required.? 

The Farm Improvements Loans Act, assented to on the same date as the 
Housing Act, is expected to provide additional encouragement to construction 
since it provides for loans up to $250 to make permanent improvements in con- 
nection with farms. Furthermore, the War Services Grants Act of the same date 
provides that veterans of this war will be eligible for a re-establishment credit 
which may be used, among other purposes, for the acquisition of a home, under 
~ National Housing Act, 1944 or otherwise, or for the repair or modernisation of 
a home. 


Home Ownership. 


The National Housing Act empowers the Minister of Finance to make loans 
jointly with approved lending institutions for residential construction. The 
Government’s share is 25 per cent. The total loan is not to be less than 50 per 
cent. of the lending value, defined as the estimated cost of construction or cost of 
conversion, or the appraised value, whichever is the less. It is not to be more 
than 95 per cent. of the first $2,000 of lending value, 85 per cent. of the next $2,000, 
and 70 per cent. of the amount over $4, 

Contracts will provide for a rate of interest not greater than 4% per cent., a 
reduction from the 5 per cent. provided for under the former Act. The maximum 
term of the loan is twenty years, except that in areas where there aresound commu- 
nity planning and adequate zoning restrictions the term may be extended to 


thirty years. 


1 Apvisory CoMMITTEE ON RECONSTRUCTION: Housing and Community Planning (Ottawa, 
King's Printer, 1944). 
2 House of Commons Debates, 10 Aug. 1944, p. 6391. 
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Any losses on joint loans are to be shared. The maximum amount-of loss in 
any class of loan (as established by regulations) which the Government may bear 
is limited to 15 per cent. of the a te amount of the share of the lending 
institution in all joint loans within the class. 


Housing for Rental. 


The terms of loans for the construction of housing for rental pur s will be 
similar to those for home ownership. The following features are different, how- 
ever: the maximum amount of the loan is not to exceed 80 per cent. of the lending 
value; chattel mortgages or additional security may be required; and although 
the term of the loan will customarily be twenty years, it may be increased to 
twenty-five years where there are adequate zoning restrictions and sound com- 
munity planning. ; 

Low-rental housing. Low-rental housing projects are to be developed, con- 
structed and managed by limited dividend corporations. The corporations must 
limit the dividends to not more than 5 per cent. The loan by the Dominion 
Government is not to be gr. ater than 90 per cent. of the lending value of the pro- 
ject, with interest at 3 per cent. It will run for a period not to exceed fifty years. 

The Act defines “‘low-renr | housing projects’’ as those undertaken to provide 
decent, safe and sanitary housing accommodation to be leased to families of low 
income at the economic level therefor or at a lower level. ‘Family of low income” 
means a family which receives a total family income less than five times the 
economic rental of a family housing unit required to provide sufficient accom- 
modation for the said family. ‘‘Economic rental” means a rental of 12 per cent. 
per annum of the cost of construction of the family housing unit. 

With respect to the rentals to be charged on such projects, the Act provides 
that ‘the maximum ratio between the rentals to be charged and the probable 
family income of the lessees of each family housing unit shall be such ratio as the 
Minister may deem fair and reasonable or shall make such other provisions for 
maintaining the low-rental character of the project as the Minister may agree to’’. 

The limited dividend corporation may receive contributions to a rent reduc- 
tion fund from any Province, municipality, social agency, trust or person and must 
= —_ funds for the purpose of reducing the rents that otherwise would be 
charged. 

Before low-rental housing projects are undertaken, the need for such projects 
must be established; the areas must be adequately zoned and planned; and ade- 
quate municipal services must be supplied to the residents. The project must be 
large enough to assure reasonable economies in its construction or conversion. 
Disposition of surplus earnings will be provided for in the contract, which will 
also require that the project shall not be sold without the Minister’s approval. 
Measures are to be taken to see that no capital benefits accrue to the hetidiion 
of any limited dividend project. 


Participation by life insurance companies. Insurance companies may now 
invest up to 5 per cent. of their total assets in Canada in the purchase of land and 
the construction thereon of low-cost or moderate-cost rental housing projects. 
The project must be constructed in accordance with an official community plan 
and the Minister may prescribe a maximum average cost per room, or per family 
housing unit provided, or per person to be accommodated. 

The Government has assumed a limited guarantee for insurance companies 
undertaking such projects. The Minister may guarantee to the company for as 
long as it retains ownership of the whole of the project a net return of 2% per 
cent. of the cost of the project in any year after its completion. 

Two or more companies may unite to take part in such a development. Under 
the Act other approved lending institutions may also be designated as eligible to 
invest not more than 5 per cent. of their assets in Canada in such projects. 


Slum Clearance. 


Slum clearance will be undertaken by municipalities, with financial assistance 
from the Dominion Government. Land bought and cleared by municipalities will 
be developed in accordance with an official community plan and will be sold 
to a limited dividend corporation or to a life insurance company, which has to 

to construct thereon a low-rental housing project, in the case of a limited 
dividend corporation, or a low or moderate-rental J y= in the case of a life 
insurance company. The acquisition and clearing of the land must be approved 
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by. the Provincial Government. The Dominion Government will give financial 
assistance to the extent of one half of the amount by which the cost of the acquisi- 
tion and clearance of the land exceeds the cost at which the land is sold. 


Rural Housing. 


The Government will pay to lending institutions the expenses incurred in the 
making of joint loans in rural areas: for each such loan made by a lending institu- 
tion the Government will pay $20 together with travelling expenses. The terms 
of loans to farmers will be so arranged that payments of the instalments of prin- 
cipal, interest, and taxes will coincide with the probable receipts of income in 
farming operations. 

To provide rural houses with some of the conveniences of modern equipment 
at reasonable prices, the Act authorises the Minister of Finance to enter into con- 
tracts for the experimental production of plumbing or heating equipment or other 
component parts of houses. The Minister may also guarantee or underwrite the 
sale of a specified number of standardised units of equipment or component parts 
in order that equipment may be manufactured on a scale large enough to profit by 
economies. 


Home Improvement Loans. 


The Minister may guarantee losses sustained as a result of a home improve- 
ment loan or home extension loan; he will not, however, be liable for any amount 
greater than 5 per cent. of the aggregate principal amount of the guaranteed home 
ee loans and home extension loans made by the bank or agency con- 
cerned. 

Home improvement loans are not to exceed $2,000 in the case of a one-family 
dwelling unit, or $2,000 for the first family housing unit, and $1,000 additional for 
every other family housing unit, in the case of a multiple family dwelling; for 
home extension loans the maxima are $3,000 and $1,000 respectively. 


Housing Research and Community Planning. 


The Minister of Finance is authorised to make investigations into housing 
conditions and the adequacy of existing housing accommodation in Canada. He 
is also authorised to study the means of building houses more economically and 
efficiently, to prepare plans and designs for low-cost houses, and to undertake 
popular education in the fields of land, community, and regional planning. 

Inducements to town and community planning may be found throughout the 
Act. Before loans are made to limited dividend corporations for low-rental housing 
projects, the project must be adequately planned and have appropriate zoning 
regulations. Similarly, it is one of the requirements for projects developed and 
operated by life insurance companies or other designated, approved lending insti- 
tutions that the Minister must be satisfied that the project will be constructed in 
accordance with a satisfactory official community plan. An “official community 
plan” is defined as ‘‘a master plan of community development and land utilisa- 
tion prepared by a local planning authority and legally adopted by or on behalf of 
a municipality”. The provisions of the Act extending the terms of loans by five or 
ten years in areas which are adequately zoned and planned are intended to en- 
courage such planning. Furthermore, no grants are to be made to municipalities 
in connection with slum clearance unless land is to be developed in accordance 
with an official community plan satisfactory to the Minister. 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation (I.T.F.), the first since 1940, was 
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held in London on 24-26 November 1944. All the members of the 
Committee were present, namely, the President of the Federation, 
Mr. Charles Lindley (Sweden), Mr. C. Garcias (France), Mr. J. 
Marchbank (Great Britain), Mr. T. Gémez (Spain), Mr. R. 
Bratschi (Switzerland), and Mr. J. H. Oldenbroek (Acting General 
Secretary), and the meeting was also attended by various members 
of the General Council. 


The agenda included the present situation of the Federation, the many urgent 
problems facing the international trade union movement in general and the 
transport workers’ organisations in particular, and the question of the revival and 
reconstruction of free trade unions. 

After hearing the several representatives on the future prospects of the trade 
union movement in their respective countries, on the sufferings undergone by the 
transport workers and their present needs, and the possibilities of co-operating 
with the I.T.F. in its extensive plans for assistance and reconstruction, the meet- 
ing considered a report outlining the views of the Secretariat on immediate 
problems, and more particularly the future structure of the international trade 
union movement; assistance for all transport workers, including those in the Axis 
countries, in re-establishing independent trade unions; and the extension of the 
activities of the Federation to all parts of the world, by the setting up of conti- 
nental and regional subsecretariats. 

The Executive Committee instructed the Secretariat to continue its examina- 
tion of the proposals for the reorganisation of the international trade union move- 
ment which have been drawn up by a committee of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions and to report further on the subject to a later meeting. 

With regard to the reconstitution of free trade unions in countries where they 
have been destroyed by the enemy, the Committee decided to send delegations 
of as international a composition as possible to the liberated territories in order to 
encourage and give practical help to the transport workers in their difficult task 
of reconstruction. It may be noted that, in consequence of representations made by 
the Belgian delegates, the Secretariat had taken steps to secure special measures 
for the benefit of the Belgian railwaymen and of dockers in the port of Antwerp, 
who were inadequately fed and lacked strong shoes and clothing. 

The Committee authorised the Secretariat to resume the regular issue of 
1.T te . ween in other languages besides those to which they are at present 
confined. 

A sign of the increasing activity of the Federation is the decision to convene 
the General Congress at an early date, as well as special international conferences 
for the different trade groups, with a view to the drafting of international pro- 
grammes on the lines of the International Seafarers’ Charter adopted jointly by 
the Seamen’s Section of the International Transport Workers’ Federation and the 
International Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association.! 

The Executive Committee also considered a report drawn up by a special 
committee of the International Federation of Trade Unions, entitled Social and 
Economic Demands of the International Trade Union Movement for the Post-War 
World. The report was referred to the Secretariat with instructions to report 
on it at a later meeting. 

The Executive Committee approved a report on the reorganisation of Eu- 
ropean transport, submitted by a special LTE. committee set up as a result of a 
decision of the International Railwaymen's Conference held in London under the 
auspices of the I.T.F. in September 1943. In accordance with the principles laid 
down in this report, the Executive Committee instructed the Secretariat to work 
for the setting up after the war of a European transport authority composed of 
representatives of the different countries concerned, its main task being to ensure 
the smooth operation of European transport. Organised transport workers should 
also be represented on this authority, the principle of freedom of association being 
duly observed. 

After considering a number of resolutions submitted by individual members, 
the Executive Committee unanimously adopted a Manifesto addressed to trans- 
port workers, which embodies the main views expressed at the meeting and out- 
lines the immediate tasks and future aims of the International. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 541. 
2 Idem, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 215. 
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This Manifesto, which recalls that the I.T.F. has carried on its activities 
during the war even if on a restricted scale, asserts that the struggle against 
Fascism will not end with the cessation of hostilities, but will be maintained until 
this evil is eradicated in all its forms and manifestations, and therefore urges the 
workers of the world to unite in powerful national trade unions and co-operate on 
the international plane, inspired by the principle of international solidarity. The 
1.T.F., the Manifesto continues, desires to play its part by giving every possible 
aid in the reconstitution of free, internationally iaieied trade unions of transport 
workers. With the support of the transport workers’ unions, it will be able to 
extend its range to the maximum. The first steps have already been taken in this 
direction in liberated North Africa, Italy, and France, where transport workers’ 
unions have been reconstituted and have taken their place in the International. 

Declaring that transport workers share the aspirations of all sections of the 
people for democratic forms of government, freedom of association, self-deter- 
mination for the nations, co-operation between the peoples for the advancement 
of prosperity everywhere, lasting peace on the basis of collective security, full 
employment and social security for all, higher standards of living, and the greatest 
possible standardisation of conditions of employment, the Manifesto concludes: 


The existence of a powerful, world-wide Transport Workers’ International, 
duly represented on the international machinery to be created for settling the 
problems of the post-war world, is the best guarantee that this section of the 
working class will do its part in the shaping of things to come and ensuring for 
the peoples a full measure of freedom and welfare and a lasting peace. 


THE ITALIAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


As previously mentioned in these pages, a trade union delega- 
tion, consisting of Mr. Walter Schevenels of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, Mr. Will Lawther and Mr. Thomas 
O’Brien of the British Trades Union Congress, Mr. Luigi Antonini 
of the American Federation of Labor, and Mr. George Baldanzi 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, visited Italy in August- 
September 1944.2 A report on this mission has been published 
by the Trades Union Congress, which contains the following account 
of the Italian trade union movement: 


The trade union spirit encountered everywhere by the delegation was much 
more alive than expected considering the fact that twenty years of Fascism had 
oppressed free thinking and poisoned the minds of the people. It should also be 
remembered that Italy, particularly in the at present liberated areas, is less 
developed from the industrial and social point of view than most other western 
and central European countries. In spite of these two unfavourable factors, a 
substantial part of the Italian workers both in the industrial and in the agri- 
cultural areas have responded spontaneously and by instinct to the call of the 
trade union organisation. It is true to say, however, that the larger part of the 
working class on not yet been brought into the movement, and it can even be 
assumed that they have not yet been reached by the trade unions. 

For the north of Italy, there are many indications showing that the revival of 
trade unionism and the re-establishment of organisations is much quicker than 
in the south. This is referring to the period between the fall of Mussolini and the 
reoccupation of Italy north of Rome by the Nazis. These newly reborn trade 
unions had to go underground after the reoccupation of the northern provinces 
by the Nazis, but they remained very active and succeeded in maintaining their 
hold on the working masses in the factories. As the example of Florence and other 
cities liberated since proves, it can be expected that trade unionism in the north 
will be, immediately after their liberation, ready to enter into action without 

— through the long transition period needed by the trade unions of southern 
taly. 





1 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FepgRATION: Press Report, No. 22, 11 Dec. 1944. 
2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p 677. 
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In the first attempts to reorganise the trade union movement, the initiators 
sprang mainly from three important political tendencies—Socialist, Communist, 
and Christian Democratic. tn the pre-Fascist period, and even during Fascism, 
these different ideologies had kept the workers’ organisations apart. The tre- 
mendous sufferings and terrible trials undergone by the Italian people, aggra- 
vated by the fact that their divisions had weakened their power of resistance still 
more, had impressed upon their minds the absolute necessity for workers’ unity in 
the social field and created the overriding determination to realise that unity after 
the liberation. 

First in Bari, then in Naples, and ultimately in Rome, this strong desire for 
unity found its expression in what is called the Pact of Rome, in which the repre- 
sentatives of the three main political ideologies pledged themselves to the estab- 
lishment of a united national independent trade union movement [under the title 
of Italian General Confederation of Labour (Confederazione Generale Italiana 
del Lavoro)|. At this initial stage it was realised that, whilst it was unavoidable to 
compose the first national and regional trade union executives on the basis of a 
tripartite representation (in some places a fourth party representing a minority 
group participated), it was imperative to divorce the united trade union move- 
ment from the political parties. Only when the movement succeeded in welding 
all its component parts into one single movement, in which the leaders would be 
selected on their trade union merits and abilities, and their party allegiances 
would be excluded, would the future trade union unity be assured. The resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously at the preliminary trade union conference in Rome, 
September 15-16, is an earnest attempt to pave the way for the realisation of that 
aim. 

Solemn pledges have been given by the trade union leaders belonging to the 
already mentioned parties to abstain from all political interference, and to keep 
out of the reborn trade union movement all forms of party politics. It must be 
hoped that all the parties involved will sincerely keep to their pledges, but the 
greatest safeguard of all against a recurrence of political party interference in the 
trade unions is, in the last analysis, to form inside the trade unions the necessary 
moral forces and understanding to resist any such political interference if it should 
occur. 














1 Trapes Union Conoress: Report of the T.UC. Delegation to Italy, August-September 1944 
London, Nov. 1944). 





STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed ; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(b) indices of total hours worked; 


IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1945 issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes’, pp. 119-128. 

For other topics in labour statistics see the January number for 
statistics of cost of living and food prices, to appear next in the 
April issue; and the February number for statistics of wage rates 
and earnings, to appear next in the May issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘‘figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘covering men only’”’. 

The sign © signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue’’. 

The sign © signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January 
issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1 Since t. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who have enlisted. * Jan.-Oct. * National 
Industrial Conference Board. ‘4 American Federation of Labor. § Bureau of the Census. * Excess of employment 
over estimated economic labour force. 7 Mar.-Dec. * Jan.-June. * Since 1936, including applications for work 
registered witb local correspondents. ™ Jan.-Nov. ™ The monthly figures relate tothe Ist of the following month. 
4 Aug.-Dec. 1 Apr.-Dec. ™ Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. ‘'* Since Mar. 
1935, including the Saar Territory. 4° Before Apr. 1938, applicants for work registered. \ Average of nine months. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Volun unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. ; 

1 Daily average during the month. * Estimates. * Listed unemployed. ‘ Percentage of total possible working 
days of insured workers during the month. § New series; July-Dec. £ Public relief fund statistics. 7 Since Jan. 1937, 
the figures relate to the last week entirely included inthe month. * From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed 
in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * Jan.-Sept. and Nov. “Jan.-Nov. "Ninemonths. ® Including 
casuals. ™ Including agriculture. ™ Jan.-Sept. ' Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government 
training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. 1 Since Mar. 1942, excluding men classified 
as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 


























TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. ar 
II, Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. A VI. Official estimates. ? 

1 Since Jan, 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series. * From Jan. 1943, 
middie of month. 4 Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics; since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 
* During 1939, excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel). ¢ Since Jan. 1940, end of the month; including persons 
employed on public works. * Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. * Days of unemployment, as a percentage 
of the total possible working days of insured workers during the month. ° Since Apr. 1939, excluding persons em- 
ployed on special relief works. % Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 4 Jan.-June. 
8 Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 1! Average 


for eleven months. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. m. Mines. 1. Industries. 1. Transport. c. Com- 
munications. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


1 Except for the series in italics. ? Bureau of Labor Statistics. Non-agricultural, including Government, employ- 
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Dec. Since Sept. 1938, Bohemia-Moravia; average for 1939=100. ™ June-Dec. ™ Jan.-Nov. ™ June. ™ July. 
® Average of July and Nov. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 


(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
(1929 = 100) 
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(b) Indices of total hours worked (1929=100)* 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 
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(a) Hours actually worked per worker 

































































































































ASIA Europe 
Argen- 
: Ger- i 
1 tina : Fin- 
a Canada Chaumes Mexico |} Japan ||} many land France 
Aires) 
Ind., Mi., 
Ind.? transp., ind., Ind.* Ind." Ind.* Ind.? 
com. transp. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per — 
week week week day* week!? fortnight]| week" 
Number of hour 
1929 ° 2 49.09 ° (9.83)? 46.02 8. 93.0 ° 
1930 ° a z 48.46 ° = 44.22 8. 90.8 48.0 
1932 48.9 * i 47.60 ° 9.638 41.46 90.9 43.7 
1933 48.7 1 : 47.41 ° 9.95 42.96 Bs 92.8 45.3 
1934 49.2 .6 S 45.76 ° 9.83 44.58 Fe 94.0 44.7 
1935 48.7 .6 a 45.49 ° 9.85 44.46 wa 93.4 44.5 
1936 48.7 » 3 45.49 ° 9.85 46.7 8. 93.2 45.7 ; 
1937 48.8 .6 .7 45.49 ° 9.91 47.6 8. 93.8 40.2 I 
1938 46.7 6 3 45.49 ° 9.948 48.5 8. 93.0 38.7 1 
1939 47.2 Bj .6 .50 |} 45.165 9.469 48.7 8. 91.5 40.84 1 
1940 50.1 1 6 .25 || 43.605 ° 49.2 _ ad 1 
1941 50.5 .6 on 45.05 || 45.645 ° 50.1 — 38.2r ] 
1942 51.3 9 .0 45.795 ° 49.2 — 41.3% | 
1943 _ 9 a ca — ° _ _ 44.5" 
1943 
1943: Mar nd .7 .7 e be ° =_ ° pal 44.1 
une ° ot an © ° e — e e 44.8 
pt. « 9 . * ° * ae 2 * 44.7 
Dec. . .8 1 ° _— ° _ ° ° _- 
1944 
1944: Mar. * a .8 * * * _ * * _ 
une ° .4 9 ° ° ° — ad ° _ 
pt. * 9 .6 os e s a o & == 
Dec. bd * — e ome ® ° “_ a 
Index numbers (1929 = 100) -_ 
1 
1929 ° , 100.0 || 100.0 ° 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 00.0 ° I 
1930 ° on 90.9 98.7 e ° 96.1 99.8 97.6 100.0 i 
1932 100.0 7 .0 || 97.0 ° 98.0% |} 90.1 96.1 97.7 91.0 3 
1933 99.6 4 96.6 ° 101.2 93.4 96.3 99.8 94.4 I 
1934 101.0 » | .8 93.2 ° 100.0 96.9 96.7 101.1 93.1 I 
1935 99.6 8 0 92.7 ° 100.2 96.6 97.4 100.4 92.7 I 
1936 99.5 .7 8 92.7 ° 100.2 ° 97.8 100.2 95.2 I 
1937 99.8 3 1 92.7 ° 100.8 - 98.2 100.9 83.8 I 
1938 95.5 e 0 92.7 ° 101.18 ° 99.6 100.0 80.6 I 
1939 96.5 . .8 90.7 100 .0* 96.3* ° 99.0 98.4 85 ou I 
1940 102.5 2 9 92.2 96.55 - ° ° — bd Is 
1941 103.3 x 3 91.8 101.15 ° e ad —_ 79.6r 1s 
1942 104.9 os .0 _— 101.4 ° e * —_ 86.0% 1S 
1943 _ .6 .4 _ _ ° e e _ 92.7" 
1943: 
1943: Mar. ° a mS ° ° e e ° e 91.9 
June e .0 6 od od ad ° ° ad 93.3 
Sept. ° et .8 ° a e ° ° ° 93.1 
Dec. s .4 4 _ — s o e e — 
1944; 
1944: Mar. bd a 8 ° V4 ° * ° ° _ 
June ad % .0 e ad * ° e ° _ 
Sept. ° 6 4 e ° e o e ° — 
Dec. e oe — 7 se = s —_ 
Pers 
Persons oe 
covered 587 ° ° 1 ,564 3 ,500t ° - com 
(thousands) : 
1 Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Bureau of Labor — 
Statistics. ‘4 National Industrial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. Oct. * After deduc- gure 
tion by I.L.O. of rest periods. 1 I.L.O. estimates, based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 1932 1940" 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank pe 


of Japan have been incorporated. * Jan.-Nov. * Territory before 1938. ™ Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 


including mines. ™ Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. 


18 Annual 


figures: up to 


1937, averages of two half-yearly figures; 1938, average for Apr.-Dec. \ From 1930-1941, monthly figures: Ist of the 


following month. 





6 Jan.-July. 


16 Average of quarterly data. 





UV Average of first 3 quarters. 
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(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
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H ond N oY s 
un- ‘ or- ands witzer- 
Ireland Latvia _|| Poland Sweden 
Date gary M.C.? way fj Amer lend 
Ind.! Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. Mi.,ind.!™ Ind. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
day week week week week week? week” week! week 
Number of hours 
’ ’ ’ 
1929 8.97 . 46.7-48.3) ° ° ° 44.8 (47.7) ||(47.8-48.2)™ 
1930 8.82 S 44.5-47.7) e ° ° 43.9 ° ° 
1931 8.64 ° 43.9-47.5) ° ° ° 43.3 ° ° 
1932 8.53 ° 43.0-47.2) || (42.1-45.1)® e ° 41.4 ° ° 
1933 8.59 ° ree wit, 43.9-45.5) e ° 41.5 46.0 45.3-46.5)" 
1934 8.78 ° 42.7-47.1 44.4-45.9) a ° 42.2 47.0 45.7-46.9)™ 
1935 8.83 ° (39.6-42.9)®]| (43.6-46.1) od 46.9 42.6 47.4 © 
1936 8.64 ° (39.4-42.7) 43.8-46.2 45.5 46.7 42.7 47.6 ° 
1937 8.59 ° (41.0-43.5) 44.8-46.4 44.9 47.1 43.3 47.2 ||(46.4-47.0)™ 
1938 8.42 e (39.8-42.8) 44.7-46.5) 44.1 46.8 43.7 46.3r ||(45.8-46.9) 
1939 8.24 || 44.62 (40.3-43.1)"|| (44.0-46.3) 45.2 _- 43.77 45.6r ||(46.8-47.7) 
1940 8.33 44.42 ° ad > _ ° 46.6 47.3 
1941 _ 43.5? . ° ° _ ° 47.0 47.0 
1942 _ 43.12 2 ° ° _ ° 47.2 46.8 
1943 _ 43.5? ° ° ° — ° 47.3 46.8 
1943: Mar o o . o oe o > * ou 
June e . * 2 * . ° am 
Sept . * . ° . * . 47.3 _— 
Dec ec 43 : 52 oe o o oo >. am 
1944: Mar. . ° . e . . . > — 
June ° e * ° ° . . ° a 
Sept . * * ° * ° . * ae 
Dec e ae, * ° * . * aie aan 
Index numbers (1929 = 100) 
1929 100.0 ° 100.0 - > ba 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 98.3 ° 97.1 ° ° ° 98.0 ° ° 
1931 96.3 ° 96.2 ° ° © 96.7 ° S 
1932 95.1 ° 94.9 100 . 0° ° ° 92.4 ° ° 
1933 95.8 a 96.8 102.5 ° ° 92.6 96.4 95.64 
1934 97.9 . 94.5 103.7 ° ° 94.2 98.5 96.5% 
1935 98.4 ° 86.98 103.0 . 100.0 95.1 99.4 . 
1936 96.3 ° 86.5 103.2 100.0 99.6 95.3 99.8 . 
1937 95.8 ° 89.1 104.6 98.7 100.4 96.7 99.0 97.3" 
1938 93.9 ° 86.9 104.6 96.9 99.8 97.5 97.1r 96.7 
1939 91.9 || 100.0 87.87 103.7 99.3 — 97.57 95 .6r 98.5 
1940 92.9 99.6? = ° ° _ ° 97.7 98.5 
1941 _ 97.52 . ° S _ ° 98.5 97.9 
1942 — 96 .6? ° a ° — S 99.0 97.5 
1943 _ 97.5? ° . ° — ° 99.2 97.5 
1943: Mar. ° * ° ° ° . ° ° _ 
June © * * ° . ° . * om 
Sept ° * ° * e e *. a a= 
Dec ° 97.5? ° ° ° ° ° 99.2 -- 
1944: Mar. e * . ° e e . — 
June ° s e ° e e * . am: 
Sept. ad * * . . * . ad — 
Dec. . —— * e o . . aa» aun 
Persons 
covered 275t 122r 1,156 39 102T 86 629 431 255r 
(thousands) 
_ 1 Excluding building. * Oct. # Ministry of Corporations. ‘ Monthly figures, last week of the month. *I.L.O. 
estimates from percentages of table IV (b). * 1935, average for May.-Dec. 7 Jan.-June. * Feb.-Dec. * Annual 


figures, averages for the second half-year. 


mines. 


12 Annual figures: up to | 
1943, Nov. figure. ™ I.L.O. estimates 
ments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). 





937, Nov. 
based on statistics of earnings. ™ I.L.O. estimates based on census of establish- 
18 Averages for the second and third quarters. 


1 Monthly figures, averages of weeks without holidays. 
figures; 1938, July and Dec.; 1939, average for Mar. and June; 1940 to 


1! Including 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 


(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 
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1 Excluding overtime; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Up to43h. ¢ 44-47 bh. 
’ Bureau of the Census; non-agricultural employment, including self-employed; Oct. of each year. * Jan.-July. 
7 Mar., June, Sept. * Ministry of Corporations. * Before May 1935: a=under 48 hours; b)=48 hours. © May-Dec. 
po ge une. 12 Feb.-Dec. ™ Jan.-May. ™ Including mines. Up to 1937, Nov.; 1938, July; 1939, June; 1940 to 
1 » Nov. 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


““A New Era’’. The Philadelphia Conference and the Future of the 
I.L.O. International Labour Office, Montreal, 1944. v + 145 pp. $1; 6s. 


At the Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference, held at 
Philadelphia in April-May 1944, the Acting Director of the International Labour 
Office described that Conference as “‘the beginning of a new era . . . in the history 
of the Organisation”. He pointed out that the general discussion on the first two 
items on the agenda, dealing respectively with the future policy, programme and 
status of the International Labour Organisation, and with recommendations to 
the United Nations for present and post-war social policy, had constituted a 
review of the achievements of the Organisation and of its future potentialities. 
He therefore proposed to make the speeches delivered during the discussion 
available in a special publication so that they could be widely read and 
examined. 

The present volume has been prepared in fulfilment of this undertaking. It 
contains, in chronological order, all the speeches or parts of speeches delivered 
by members of the Conference on the subject of the International Labour Organ- 
isation in the course of the general discussion-en items I and II and of the debate 
on the Director’s Report to the Conference. It also contains the speech made by 
the Acting Director in reply to the debate on his Report. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
CUBA 


Condiciones econémicas y sociales de la RepGblica de Cuba. Vol. I. By 
Carlos M. RaGGt AGEo. Ministerio de Trabajo (Oficina de Estudios del Plan de 
Seguridad Social), Havana, Editorial Lex, 1944. 215 pp. Illustrated. 


The Director of the Social Security Planning Bureau, set up in Cuba in April 
1943, has published in two volumes a complete and detailed study of social and 
economic conditions and the development of social security in his country. The 
present volume deals with social and economic conditions. It first describes the 
geographical background, the composition of the population, its growth and the 
changes it has undergone; the second part discusses commercial relations, in- 
vestments, national production, the budget, the cost of living, wage policy, 
measures against unemployment, and trade union organisation. The volume on 
social security was reviewed in an earlier issue of the Review.) 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, p. 135. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Chile a través de sus zonas geogréfico-econémicas. By Santiago 
CHICHARRO VALDOSERA. Santiago de Chile, Universidad de Chile, 1944. 240 pp. 


An objective study of the economic geography of Chile, submitted as 
a thesis for a doctorate in the Faculty of ot and Social Science of the 
University of Chile, which makes a valuable contribution to an understanding 
of the subject. For the purposes of the study, the Republic is divided into 
seven zones according to the types of production in each, and the area, sea 
coast and islands, climate, means of communication, commerce, and production 
of each zone are described as they affect agriculture, cattle raising, mining, and 
industry. 


Seguridad social. By José Enrique DE SANDOVAL. Havana, 1944. 17 pp. 


In this pamphlet, the Director of the Technical Advisory Bureau of the Cuban 
Ministry of Labour has made a study of modern developments in social security. 
He bases it on the results of the Consultation of Social Security Experts held by 
the International Labour Office in July 1943 in Montreal, and deals in particular 
with the British social security plans and the repercussions that the introduction 
of similar legislation would produce in Cuba. 


The Rehabilitation of the Injured. Occupational Therapy. By John 
H. C. Corson. London, Toronto, Melbourne and Sydney, Cassell and Company, 
1944, xvi + 226 pp. Illustrated. 15s. 


The present work, intended as the first of a series, is a textbook for the use of 
occupational therapists and surgeons in the after-treatment of fractures and other 
traumatic conditions.: The author, who is a qualified physiotherapist, is the 
technical director of rehabilitation in a large English hospital, and has done 
successful pioneer work in the organisation of rehabilitation for injured miners. 
The book opens with a table showing, for each movement of each joint, which, of a 
great variety of simple occupational processes, is conducive to recovery in its early, 
intermediate, and final phases. It is divided into three sections: (1) specific or 
remedial occupational therapy; (2) non-specific or diversional occupational the- 
rapy; and (3) the resettlement of patients in employment. The physical aspect 
of each occupation is analysed in detail so that its possibilities as remedial exer- 
cise can be clearly understood. Some 150 pages are devoted to handicrafts— 
knotting, weaving and the like—the processes of which are made clearer by a 
wealth of illustrations. Other chapters deal with woodwork, gardening, domestic 
work, and timber cutting. 


India in Outline. By Lady Hartoc, London, Cambridge University Press, 
1944. xiii + 110 pp. Illustrated. 


A short, informative, lucidly written, and profusely illustrated book intended 
to serve as an introduction to India and to provide a background for further 
reading. It deals summarily with India’s past history and the customs and culture 
of the people, natural resources, industrial growth, advance to self-government, 
war effort, and political development during the war. 


Tanganyika Territory. A Study of Economic Policy under Mandate. 
By Charlotte LeuBuscHER. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1944. x + 217 pp. Map. 18s. 

This study consists for the most part of a careful and illuminating examina- 
tion of economic and financial development in Tanganyika up to 1938 as in- 
fluenced by the operation of the mandates system. The concluding chapters on 
the results of the mandatory administration and suggestions for the future take 
account of experience in all the mandated territories of Equatorial Africa. They 
should be read by all who advocate or who oppose the extension of the inter- 
national machinery of trusteeship, since they throw light on many practical 
lessons neglected or mis-stated in the controversy on this question. 

With regard to labour administration, the author concludes that the main 
functions of the Permanent Mandates Commission, ‘“‘that of drawing the atten- 
tion of the mandatory Government to abuses and shortcomings, can in certain 
respects be performed more effectively in relation to labour conditions than in 
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relation to most other aspects of colonial administration’’ because labour stan- 
dards have been more clearly defined and accepted, while ‘‘the presence at the 
Commission’s meetings of the head of the section of the I.L.O. dealing with 
Native labour has certainly been of great help in applying these ‘standards’. On 
the other hand, “if the fact that members are denied the possibility of making 
investigations and forming impressions on the spot must be considered a deficiency 
of the mandates system in general, the Commission's work is, perhaps, nowhere 
more hampered by this than in dealing with labour questions in which the human 
factor is of such paramount importance”. Dr. Leubuscher holds that “it would be 
a decisive step forward in the international regulation of labour conditions in 
general if a better observance of conventions could be ensured by a system of 
supervision, and it may be easier to inaugurate such a system in colonial affairs 
than in other fields’’. 


Labor Problems of Africa. By John A. Noon. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. 144 pp. 


This brief study is a useful addition to the series of African Handbooks re- 
cently prepared at the University of Pennsylvania. Its author's interest is 
focused chiefly on manpower and labour supply problems, although other aspects 
of the labour position are discussed. The major portion of the Cendback is de- 
voted to a documented summary of conditions in the different territories, with 
emphasis on the regional differences between West, Equatorial, East, and South 
Africa. The collection of facts marshalled for each territory makes the study a 
useful source book for the student of African labour problems. 

But perhaps the main contribution of the book lies in its introductory chapter 
and the succeeding chapter on “The African as a Laborer”. There the problems 
of labour in Africa are viewed as a whole and related to the evolving structure of 
African societies, the approach being essentially that of the social anthropologist. 
One interesting view the author puts forward may be noted. He considers that 
the latitude sioned to public authorities by the provisions of the Forced Labour 


Convention, 1930, is too great, “‘as no reasonable distinction can be drawn be- 
tween public and private employment of forced labour in so far as the workers 


are concerned”. The study constitutes a thoughtful contribution to the questions 
it discusses and its conclusions represent a challenge to many too easily accepted 
presuppositions in regard to African labour problems. 


Five Points for Africa. By Margaret Wronc. London, Edinburgh House 
Press, 1942. 150 pp. 


As the Secretary of the International Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa, the author had the opportunity to travel in a number of Central African 
territories. Her many consultations with Africans and Europeans, missionaries 
and officials, on the need of literature in African and European languages, led her 
to write this book on the “‘social and economic relations in Africa which must be 
considered if Christian teaching on the rights and responsibilities of the individual 
in the community is accepted as the ideal which we must strive to attain”. From 
this standpoint, she discusses the problems of the African family, the land, in- 
dustry and labour, education, and race. An excellent and unpretentious little 
book, which has lost nothing of its timeliness through developments in Africa 
during the war. 


Relief and Rehabilitation. Implications of the UNRRA Program for 
Jewish Needs. By Zorach WarHaFtTiG. New York, Institute of Jewish Affairs, 
1944. 223 pp. $2. 


This is a study of the Jewish aspects of relief and rehabilitation in the form of 
an appraisal of UNRRA from the Tewish point of view. It deals with the general 
organisation of UNRRA, its relief policies, the range of its relief, and its work on 
displaced persons, and concludes with proposals for submission to the second 
meeting of the UNRRA Council in September 1944. The book includes a full 
bibliography on post-war relief problems. 


From One Generation to Another, 1839-1944. A Book of Memoirs. 
By Hilda MARTINDALE. London, George Allen & Unwin, 1944. 208 pp. 12s. 6d. 


An autobiography by the woman who, first appointed a factory inspector in 
the United Kingdom in 1900, became Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories in 
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1925, a post she held for eight years. It gives a vivid, first-hand picture of the 
difficulties encountered during the first thirty-seven years of the twentieth 
century by the agencies responsible for supervising the conditions of work of 
women and children. Many aspects of the struggle waged by the feminists to 
improve the position of women are also described in its pages, the author’s 
mother having been one of the pioneers in the British feminist movement. 


PERIODICALS 
Economia, Trabajo y Seguridad social. Vol. I, No. 1, Sept. 1944. Lima. 


The first issue of a Peruvian monthly dealing with economics, labour and social 
security. In line with modern trends it treats these subjects as different 
aspects of a whole, but it preserves their distinguishing characteristics and the 
particular methods of dealing with each. The new periodical is edited by 
Dr. Edgardo Rebagliati, formerly Director of the Peruvian National Social 
Insurance Fund, and well-known in American circles as an authority on social 
insurance. It contains general articles on the above-mentioned subjects, a section 
of reports on proposed laws and other interesting developments in Peru, a section 
on foreign developments, and another for the reproduction of Acts, Decrees and 
Orders. The first issue opens with the full text of the Declaration of Philadelphia 
stating the aims and objectives of the International Labour Organisation. 


El Costo de la Alimentaci6n. Boletin del Instituto Nacional de la 
Nutrici6n. Vol. I, No. 1, July 1944. Buenos Aires. 


The National Institute of Nutrition in Argentina began the issue of a new 
bulletin entitled ‘“The Cost of Food” in July 1944. The first number has a preface 
by Professor Pedro Escudero, Director of the Institute, in which he sets forth the 
special purpose of the bulletin. Among the noteworthy items in this number are 
data on family living costs in Buenos Aires, variations according to monthly in- 
come, trend in food costs in Buenos Aires from October 1938 to June 1944, and a 
scale showing the variations in cost according to sex and age. 





Books Received: 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Freedom from Want. By Paul Ernzic. London, Nicholson and Watson, 
1944, 160 pp. 9s. 


The Economic Problem of the Peace. By Walter PapLtey. London, 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1944. 164 pp. 6s. 


Our Settlement with Germany. By H. N. Braitsrorp. Harmonds- 
worth, Penguin Books, 1944. 176 pp. ‘ 


Demobilization of Wartime Economic Controls. By John Maurice 
CLARK. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1944. xiii + 219 pp. 


Problémes d’aujourd’hui. By Louis Martio. Montreal, Lucien Parizeau & 
Compagnie, 1944. 235 pp. $1.25. 


Préface 4 la Paix. By Noél-Pierre LENorr. Montreal, Lucien Parizeau & 
Compagnie, 1944. 355 pp. $1.75. 


Axis Rule in Occupied Europe. Laws of Occupation—Analysis of Gov- 
ernment—Proposals for Redress. By Raphaél Lemxin. Washington, D.C., 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1944. xxxviii + 674 pp. $7.50. 





R 1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of the 
eview. 
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Pioneers in World Order. Edited by Harriet Eager Davis. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1944. x + 272 pp. $2.75. 


The Problem of Inter-American Organization. By M. Margaret BALL. 
California, Stanford University Press, 1944. vii +117 pp. $2. 


Cities of Latin America. By Francis Vioticn. New York, Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1944. xii + 241 pp. $3.50. 


Lecciones de Economia Venezolana. By Roberto MoLt. Caracas, Lito- 
graffa del Comercio, 1944. 376 pp. 


Evoluci6n del Contralor de Cambios en el Uruguay. By Carlos 
Quijano. Montevideo, 1944. 333 pp. 


The Future of the Far East. By Harry Paxton Howarp. New York, 
Postwar World Council, 1944. 27 pp. 10c. 


Labour’s Post-War World. By Paul Martin. Toronto, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs and Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1945. 
40 pp. 10c. 


Labor in America. By Harold U. FAULKNER and Mark Starr. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1944. xiii + 305 pp. 


Wartime Wages and Railroad Labor. By A. F. Wuitney. Cleveland, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 1944. 228 pp. 


Personnel Relations. Their Application in a Democracy. By J. E. 
Watters. New York, Ronald Press Company, 1945. xx + 547 pp. $4.50. 


Business Leadership in the Large Corporation. By R. A. Gorpon. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1945. xiv + 369 pp. $3. 


Social Security. Its Present and Future Fiscal Aspects. Tax Foun- 
dation, New York, 1944. viii + 126 pp. 


Teoria del Seguro Social. By Gabriel BonrLLA Marin. Mexico, Unién 
Distribuidora de Ediciones, 1945. 258 pp. $ Mex. 7. 


Problemas Atuais de Seguro Social. By Rodolf Alad4r M&TALL. Rio de 
Janeiro, A. Coelho Branco F., 1944. 336 pp. 


Dispersal. An Inquiry into the Advantages and Feasibility of the 
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Make this the Last War 
MICHAEL STRAIGHT 


“Written with a generosity of temper, with a warmth of human feeling, and 
with an urgent enthusiasm which makes it a pleasure, even for those who disagree, 
to read.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


“A powerful plea . . . a brave and generous book, with solid stuff in it.""—Poli- 
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“A letter to the English people, an optimistic appeal to the governing class 
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Revolution of our Time 
HAROLD J. LASKI 


“A scintillating book. It is not to everybody’s political and economic taste, 
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intellectual clarity, erudition, moral fervour and dignified English."—Times 
Literary Supplement. 2nd. impression. 15s. net. 

















Plan for Africa 
RITA HINDEN 


“A balanced and not unwieldy picture, full of pointed detail, and indispensable 
to everyone with an interest in Africa or in the meaning and character of British 
colonial rule.”"— Manchester Guardian. 

“Dr. Hinden writes attractively. If her object in writing was to stimulate her 
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INTERNATIONAL POSTWAR PROBLEMS 
for April, 1945, will include: 


The A.F. of L. and the Unity of World Labor................. William GREEN 
The C.I.O. and the Unity of World Labor................... James B. Carry 
TS on ccna bactatewbinsaadnncones Walter P. ReuTHErR 
Postwar Jobs—A New Approach........................ George R. WALKER 
The Preparation for Economic and Social World Organization. Alfred BRAUNTHAL 
Is Dumbarton Oaks Enough?.......................45. Robert M. MACcIver 
Great and Small Powers in the General International Organization . Matthew WoLL 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
Published monthly by the Labour Office, Secretariat, Bombay, India 


The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industrial 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 


Annual subscription: 12 rupees, post free Single copies: 1 rupee, post free 


Special Reports embodying results of enquiries regarding wages, hours of 
work, unemployment, working class family budgets, etc., are published from 
time to time. 

















AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation 
with a membership of over three thousand persons interested in the study of 
economics or the economic phases of social and political questions. Its purpose 
is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association 
as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position 
on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of the 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, a quarterly 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional 
monographs on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publicationsjis $5. 


There are six classes of active membership: annual, $5; family (second 
member without Review), $1; junior (graduate students, for three years only), 
$3; subscribing, $10; contributing, $25; life, $200 in a single payment. 


Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership 
and subscriptions to: 


James Washington BEuL, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Economic Association 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 























THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 
EDITORS: C. A. Curtis, J. A. Corry, R. MacG. Dawson, G. A. ELLIotT 
MANAGING EDITOR: V. W. BLADEN, University of Toronto, Canada 

This Journal publishes articles on the economic, political and social problems 
of Canada and on the general theoretical issues raised by these problems. The 
Journal also contains reviews, notes on current Dominion and Provincial legisla- 
tion, and on Canadian official publications. 

Each issue includes a bibliography of Canadian economics. 

Annual subscription: $3.00; Single copies: $1.00 
Subscriptions may be sent to the publisher 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS, TORONTO, CANADA 








JOURNAL OF LEGAL and POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY, $3.50 per annum 
Edited by Georges Gurvitcu, in collaboration with Karl N. LLEWELLYN, 
Robert H. Low1g, Robert Maciver, Roscoe Pounp and T. V. Smitu. The 
purpose of the journal is to co-ordinate sociological studies relating tolaw 
and politics. 

SOCIOLOGY OF LAW. By Georges GuRVITCH................-20005- $3.75 

DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY. Edited by Henry Pratt Farrcui.p. 
Prepared through the co-operation of one hundred scholars.......... $6.00 
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Published by 
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Edited by 
Paul WEBBINK 


Director, Social Science Research Council, Washington, D.C. 


When the time comes for demobilisation, what will be the effect 
on industry, on agriculture, on the labour market, on labour unions, 
on unemployment compensation programmes, and on the veterans 
themselves ? Can private enterprise absorb them ? What Govern- 
ment provisions are there? What plans have our allies for their 
returning service men ? 


These are some of the questions dealt with in the March 1945 
issue of THE ANNALS. 
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